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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Your  Cooperation  Needed 

In  previous  issues  of  The  Bulx.etin  we  have  in¬ 
formed  our  members  of  the  work  of  the  Electrical 
Merchandising  Joint  Committee,  intended  to  bring 
about  and  foster  closer  cooperation  between  electric 
utility  companies  and  local  dealers  in  the  sale  of 
electrical  appliances,  and  to  eliminate  certain  abuses 
which  have  existed  in  the  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  such  appliances  by  the  electric  utility 
companies. 

This  Joint  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associ¬ 
ation.  the  National  Retail  Hardware  Association,  the 
National  Retail  Furniture  Association,  and  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  D.  F.  Kelly,  President  of  your 
organization,  has  accepted  the  Statement  of  Mer¬ 
chandise  Procedure  which  appears  following  the 
editorial  pages  of  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

It  is  most  important  that  members  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  State¬ 
ment  and  lend  their  wholehearted  support  and  active 
cooperation  to  the  local  light  and  power  companies 
in  putting  them  into  effect.  If  this  is  done  we  are 
certain  that  the  “old  order”  of  merchandising  of 
electrical  appliances  will  change,  and  local  dealers 
will  be  assured  of  more  fair  and  equitable  conditions 
of  merchandising  these  lines  than  they  have  ever 
enjoyed  in  the  past. 

Your  Association  has  always  adopted  the  attitude 
that  such  problems  should  not  be  solved  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  legislation.  We  still  feel  that  an  effective 
solution  can  best  be  reached  through  joint  study 
and  action  of  the  industries  and  trades  concerned. 

We  have  confidence  in  the  men  who  are  serving 
on  this  Joint  Committee  and  in  the  organizations 
which  they  represent. 

We  believe  that  this  work  has  not  been  under¬ 
taken  in  vain,  but  it  will  be  effective  only  if  re¬ 
tailers  and  utility  companies  work  closely  together 
and  do  a  better  job  in  the  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  electrical  appliances,  and  eliminate  as  far 


as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  abuses  which  have  existed 
in  the  past. 

A  Task  Well  Done 

At  the  September,  1930  meeting  of  our  Executive 
Committee  there  was  appointed  a  Committee  known 
as  the  Tax  Information  Committee,  under  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  Frederick  H.  Rike,  a  former  President 
of  the  Association.  At  this  same  meeting  our 
Executive  Committee  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information,  and  appointed 
as  its  Director,  George  V.  Sheridan,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Ohio  State  Council  of  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants,  and  a  keen  student  of  taxation  problems. 

Our  Executive  Committee  acted  wisely  and  with 
foresight  in  the  appointment  of  this  Committee  and 
the  creation  of  this  Bureau.  At  that  time  there 
existed  an  almost  nation-wide  demand  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  state  retail  sales  tax  legislation. 

A  bill  had  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  State  of  Kentucky,  levying  a  graduated  sales 
tax  based  on  annual  volume  of  retail  sales  in  that 
state.  This  was  being  made  the  subject  of  much 
discussion,  and  was  generally  being  regarded  as  a 
model  statute  for  other  states  to  copy.  Also,  at  the 
Conference  of  Governors,  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  in 
the  summer  of  1930,  the  subject  of  state  sales  tax 
legislation  occupied  a  major  part  of  the  program  of 
that  important  gathering. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  and  with  forty  state 
legislatures  meeting  during  the  legislative  season  of 
1930-1931,  our  Board  of  Directors  felt  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  National  Association  to  give  its 
attention  to  this  problem.  Even  though  in  the  past 
it  had  carefully  avoided  definite  action  in  regard  to 
state  legislative  matters,  it  was  felt  that  the  demand 
for  state  sales  tax  legislation  was  becoming  so  wide¬ 
spread  that  the  problem  had  assumed  one  of  national 
importance.  The  action  of  your  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  justified. 

As  has  been  reported  in  these  editorial  pages  dur¬ 
ing  recent  months,  sales  tax  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  number  of  our  state  legislatures.  Before 
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legislative  coiiiniittees  strong  pleas  have  been  made 
to  tax  retail  sales — both  those  involving  necessities 
and  luxuries  of  life.  Arguments  have  been  advanced 
by  those  interests  desirous  of  shifting  some  of  the 
present  burden  of  taxation  from  real  estate  on  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  consumer  and  the  merchant. 
State  commissions  have  been  appointed  to  study  the 
problem  of  meeting  the  ever-increasing  expenses  of 
state  government  through  the  medium  of  new 
methods  of  taxation. 

Now  that  the  legislative  sessions  of  1930-1931 
are  practically  at  a  close,  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  say  that  not  a  single  general  sales  tax 
bill  has  been  enacted  in  any  state  of  the  Union 
during  the  recent  sessions. 

In  bringing  about  the  defeat  of  those  measures 
which  were  considered  before  our  various  legis¬ 
latures,  the  facilities  of  our  Bureau  of  Taxation  In¬ 
formation  were  at  all  times  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  merchants  so  aflfected.  Sound  arguments  and 
statistical  information  were  given  freely  to  individual 
merchants  and  merchants"  associations  in  order  that 
this  material  could  be  made  use  of  in  coordinated 
form  before  legislative  committees  ami  tax  com¬ 
missions. 

The  entire  subject  received  careful  study  by  the 
members  of  the  (Committee.  The  actual  work  of 
assisting  merchants  in  voicing  their  opposition  to 
these  measures  was  most  effectively  done  by  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Bureau. 

Credit  is  due  to  Frederick  H.  Bike  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Committee. 

Credit  is  also  due  to  George  V.  Sheridan  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau. 

The  Association,  in  behalf  of  the  Craft,  wishes  to 
thank  those  members  who  supported  this  good  work 
and  who  cooperated  in  the  distribution  of  infor¬ 
mation  pertaining  to  such  legislation. 

It  represents  a  task  well  done. 

This  work  must  be  continued  just  as  long  as  there 
is  a  tendency  to  shift  an  un«iue  amount  of  the  burden 
of  taxation  on  to  the  retailer.  Although  only  nine 
state  legislatures  will  hold  regular  sessions  during 
the  winter  of  1931-1932,  nevertheless  special  sessions 
may  be  held  in  some  states.  The  following  year 
practically  all  state  legislatures  will  meet,  and  tax¬ 
ation  is  certain  to  be  a  most  important  problem. 

The  demand  for  state  sales  tax  legislation  is  far 
from  having  run  its  course.  Present  conditions  seem 
to  indicate  that  such  measures  will  be  regarded  as 
a  simple  and  easy  way  of  meeting  the  ever-increasing 
costs  of  state  government. 

The  retailer  and  the  consumer  must  be  protected. 

You  can  count  on  your  National  Association  to  do 
its  part  to  safeguard  your  interests. 


I\etv  York  City  Acts  on  Returned  Goods 
Problem 

One  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the 
Association’s  efforts  to  assist  its  member  stores  in 
combatting  the  return  goods  evil,  is  the  recent  action 
taken  by  the  stores  in  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
area  in  approving  recommenilalions  for  the  reason¬ 
able  regulation  of  customer  returns. 

At  a  luncheon  given  by  Major  B.  H.  Namin  to 
President  Kelly  last  May,  at  which  the  principal 
executives  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  stores  in 
the  New  York  Area  were  present,  the  subject  of 
customer  returns  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  a 
committee  of  local  ii’erchants  appointed  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  practicahiJily  of  undertaking  collective 
action  in  New  York  in  an  effort  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  unwarranted  and  unjustifiable  returns. 

Supplementing  the  efforts  of  this  Committee,  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  different  local  organizations, 
namely.  The  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  New 
York,  The  Brooklyn  Downtown  Association,  and  the 
Retail  Trade  Division  of  the  ("hamber  of  Commerce 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  participated  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Committee. 

Several  preliminary  meetings  were  held  and  in¬ 
quiries  addressed  to  local  stores  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  they  recognized  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem,  and  were  willing  to  cooperate  in 
collective  action  aimed  towards  its  solution. 

On  July  2l8t  a  general  meeting,  attended  by  ap¬ 
proximately  30  representatives  of  department  and 
specialty  stores  in  the  entire  Metropolitan  Area,  was 
held  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
those  present  in  behalf  of  the  stores  which  they 
represented: — 

1.  Merchandise  must  be  returned  within 
ten  days  or  less  from  date  of  purchase 
if  accepted  for  credit,  refund  or  ex¬ 
change. 

2.  Sales  check  must  accompany  merchan¬ 
dise  returned  if  accepted  for  credit,  re¬ 
fund  or  exchange. 

3.  Piece  goods  cut  from  the  bolt  in  lengths 
up  to  1^  yards  are  not  returnable  un¬ 
less  for  cause. 

4.  Drapery  material  cut  from  the  bolt  in 
lengths  up  to  2J4  yards  is  not  returnable 
unless  for  cause. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  these  rules  should 
become  effective  as  of  August  1,  1931,  or  fhe  first 
regular  business  day  thereafter. 
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August,  1931 

A  8|>ecial  sub-committee,  consisting  of  H.  Nelson 
Street,  Managing  Director  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  of  New  York,  T.  A.  Swift,  Secretary  of 
the  Brooklyn  Downtown  Association,  and  Arthur  L. 
Forest,  Secretary  of  the  Retail  Trade  Division  of  the 
Newark  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  appointed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Returns  Committee  for  the 
Metropolitan  Area  in  bringing  about  the  uniform 
application  and  enforcement  of  these  recommenda¬ 
tions.  This  sub-committee  also  will  agree  upon,  and 
recommend  to  local  merchants,  uniform  signs  and 
staffers  for  the  voluntary  use  by  stores  in  bringing 
these  recommendations  to  the  attention  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

For  many  years  sporadic  attempts  have  been  made 
in  the  Metropolitan  New  York  District  to  establish 
reasonable  regulations  governing  merchandise  re¬ 
turns.  The  present  action,  however,  represents  the 
first  time  that  a  majority  of  prominent  department 
and  specialty  stores  in  New  York,  Newark  and 
Brooklyn  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  under¬ 
take  collective  action  for  this  purpose.  It  is  con¬ 
fidently  believed  that  the  application  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  these  regulations  will  prove  of  direct  benefit 
both  to  the  consuming  public  and  to  the  stores  co¬ 
operating.  It  is  also  expected  that  other  merchants 
in  the  Metropolitan  Area  will  join  in  this  movement 
in  the  very  near  future,  thus  making  this  action 
unanimous  on  the  part  of  prominent  stores. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  customers’  returns  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  amount  to  $600,000,000  annually, 
costing  us  $192,000,000  to  sell  and  receive  back  mer¬ 
chandise,  as  well  as  $120,000,000  to  resell  these  goods 
again,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
for  the  past  several  months  has  devoted  consider¬ 
able  effort  in  encouraging  merchants  in  «lifferent 
communities  throughout  the  country  to  unite  in 
collective  action  for  regulating  customer  returns.  As 
the  result  of  this  effort,  campaigns  have  recently 
been  organized  and  undertaken  in  many  com¬ 
munities. 

The  action  taken  in  New  York  represents  another 
concrete  illustration  of  the  assistance  and  help 
which  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
rendered  to  its  member  stores  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  in  dealing  with  this  important  problem. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  other  cities  and  towns  will 
follow  the  action  taken  by  the  New  York  stores,  as 
well  as  those  in  Indianapolis,  San  Francisco,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Dayton,  Omaha,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City  and 
Pittsburgh,  in  organizing  and  conducting  intelligent 
•md  well  directed  campaigns  for  the  regulation  of 
unjustifiable  and  unwarranted  returns  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 


Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  Study 
Unemployment 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  appears  an  article 
by  Edwin  S.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  Stabilization  of  Employment,  who 
also  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  members  as  the 
Personal  Assistant  to  A.  Lincoln  Filene  of  Boston. 

Not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  also  in  Connecticut 
has  a  State  (Commission  been  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  study  the  unemployment  problem. 

No  one  will  question  the  importance  of  stability  of 
employment  to  the  merchants  of  our  country.  Sea¬ 
sonal  unemployment,  which  takes  place  even  in 
years  of  prosperity,  decreases  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  American  public.  Much  of  this  seasonal  un¬ 
employment  could  be  avoided  if  careful  study  were 
given  to  its  causes  and  steps  taken  to  bring  about 
a  solution. 

As  Edwin  Smith  points  out  in  the  statement  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  Bulletin,  the  retailer  can  cooperate 
with  the  manufacturer  in  working  out  a  sound 
solution. 

We  shall  watch  with  interest  the  work  of  the 
(Commissions  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  (Con¬ 
necticut.  We  are  certain  that  their  effotts  will  be 
productive  of  much  good. 

Other  states  might  well  undertake  a  study  of  their 
unemployment  problem.  They  will  find  it  most 
profitable  for  the  business  of  their  states,  not  only 
during  this  |)eriod  of  emergency,  but  even  during 
normal  years  of  business  activity. 


Trade  Relations — In  Practical  Operation, 

Two  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the 
series  of  meetings  which  have  been  held  between 
representative  manufacturers  of  various  lines  and 
committees  of  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Division: 
(1)  The  problem  of  making  a  profit  is  a  joint  one 
between  retailers  and  manufacturers,  that  is,  neither 
the  manufacturer  nor  the  retailer  can  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  (2)  Much  real  mutual  benefit 
can  be  realized  by  joint  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  merchandising. 

There  is  just  one  important  problem  of  merchan¬ 
dising  which  takes  in  both  the  producer  and  the 
distributor.  This  problem  is  the  manufacture  of 
merchandise  that  customers  will  purchase  at  a  price 
which  will  permit  a  profit  to  both  the  retailer  and 
the  manufacturer.  The  increasing  use  of  red  ink  in 
writing  the  operating  results  of  both  producer  and 
distributor  has  perhaps  been  the  major  influence 
which  has  encouraged  a  getting  together  of  buyer 
and  seller. 
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Starting  with  a  series  of  meetings  at  the  February, 
1931  Convention,  committees  of  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  have  met  with  manufacturers  to  consider  the 
following: 


Ready-to-wear 

Silks 

Hosiery 

Bags 

Gloves 

Linens 

China  and  glassware 

Books 

Floor  coverings 

Toys 

Color  coordination 


The  general  idea  back  of  the  series  of  meetings  is 
very  well  described  in  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  agenda  of  one  of  the  meetings: — 

“The  purpose  of  this  meeting,  and  succeed¬ 
ing  meetings,  is  to  discuss  constructively 
the  problems  with  which  manufacturers  and 
retailers  are  faced  in  merchandising  silks. 
Merchandising  in  its  broader  sense  includes 
not  only  profitable  production  but  profit¬ 
able  distribution  of  silks.  In  the  discussion, 
therefore,  the  fundamental  relationship 
between  the  manufacturer  and  retailer 
should  be  emphasized  rather  than  the 
‘buyer-seller  attitude.'  If  the  general  pur¬ 


pose  of  the  meeting  and  the  mutuality  of  in¬ 
terests  are  kept  in' mind  throughout  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  better  results  will  be  accomplished.’" 

Each  of  these  meetings  has  resulted  in  a  better 
understanding  of  each  others’  problems.  From  them 
a  work  program  has  been  agreed  upon  which  will 
lead  to  a  series  of  meetings  in  each  particular  line. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  meetings  between 
manufacturers  and  retailers  to  discuss  constructive 
merchandising  problems  rather  than  post-mortem 
complaints,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  most  forward  steps 
which  has  been  taken  in  distribution  during  the  last 
few  years.  There  is  no  false  idea  on  the  part  of 
either  manufacturer  or  retailer  that  the  problem  of 
profitable  merchandising  can  be  “solved”  by  meet¬ 
ings,  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
industry  will  benefit  by  discussions  of  this  type. 


Self-Winders* 

By  Callisthenes 


Every  business  chief  likes  to  have  a  staff  of 
self-winders. 

The  self-winder  is  probably  the  first-rate  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff :  while  the  man  who  every  morning 
must  be  wound  up  by  someone  else  can  only  be  second- 
rate. 

The  self-winder  is  the  man  who  does  not  need  to 
l)e  told  what  to  do.  Give  him  a  job  to  do,  a  post  to 
fill,  and  you  can  leave  him  to  it.  He  will  use  his  own 
judgment..  He  will  supply  his  own  ideas.  He  can  be 
relied  on  to  bring  his  own  enthusiasm. 

The  other  kind  of  employee  is  quite  different.  He 
will  always  be  asking  his  superiors  if  this  is  right  and 
that  is  wrong.  He  will  go  for  ten  years  without  ever 
thinking  it  necessary  to  produce  an  idea.  He  can  l)e 
made  to  show  enthusiasm  if  his  leader  is  there  to 
inspire  him,  but  it  is  only  a  reflection  which  passes 
away  as  soon  as  the  inspiration  is  withdrawn. 

The  self-winder  prol)ably  comes  to  business  in  the 
morning  with  definite  plans  for  his  day’s  work.  If 
he  has  not  got  them  when  he  arrives  he  sets  about 
forming  them  in  the  first  ten  minutes.  The  other  man 
arrives  at  the  office  with  a  blank  mind.  He  has  no 
ideas  that  he  wishes  to  carry  out.  He  is  ready  to  do 
what  he  is  told — but  until  he  is  told  what  to  do  he  does 
nothing — except  perhaps  follow  out  a  routine  set  for 
him. 


The  self-winder  goes  on  indefinitely.  You  can  leave 
him  in  May  doing  his  job  well,  and  if  you  do  not 
come  back  till  November  you  can  be  sure  that  you  will 
find  him  still  doing  his  job  with  energy,  and  that  he 
will  have  l)een  doing  it  all  the  time.  The  other  man 
will  slowly  or  quickly  lose  his  original  impetus,  and 
pass  gradually  into  a  mechanical  performance  of  rou¬ 
tine  duties,  and,  if  there  are  none  of  these  to  keep  him 
occupied,  into  plain  even  if  reluctant  idleness. 

That  business  is  well  off  which  has  a  high  proportion 
of  self-winders.  Those  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  experience  of  building  up  a  staff 
will  search  for  self-winders  among  those  who  apply 
for  posts.  He  knows  that  one  self-winder  is  worth 
ten  of  the  kind  that  needs  to  lie  wound  up,  for  the 
self-winder  usually  liecomes  a  winder  of  others,  be¬ 
comes  fit  for  leadership. 

Fortunately,  although  self -winders  are  usually  torn 
they  can  also  be  made.  It  is  indeed  part  of  the  duty 
of  those  in  administrative  positions  (so,  at  least,  we 
think  in  this  store)  to  train  the  young  folk  in  self- 
confidence.  in  initiative,  in  originality,  so  that  those 
who  at  first  need  winding  up  gradually  become  self¬ 
winders,  so  that  the  second  rate  in  value  and  in  status 
gradually  become  first  rate. 

Let  us  all  try  to  to  self-winders  .  .  . 

*This  article  appeared  m  the  editorial  column  of  Selfridgc  'r 
Co.,  Ltd.,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Times. 


Auftust,  1931 
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Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee  Accepts 
Statement  of  Merchandising  Procednre 

By  D.  F.  Kelly,  President,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  III.,  President  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


ON  June  9th  last,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Atlantic  City, 
the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee,  of 
which  the  writer  has  the  honor  of  being  Chairman, 
accepted  a  Statement  of  Merchandising  Procedure 
submitted  by  the  Utility  Sub-Committee. 

For  a  number  of  years  merchants  have  complained 
of  practices  which  were  resorted  to  by  some  electric 
utility  companies  in  the  merchandising  and  sale  of 
electrical  appl  ances,  and  have  contended  that  these 
practices  created  a  state  of  unfair  competition  with 
which  local  merchants  were  unable  to  cope. 

.An  effort  was  made  to  remedy  this  condition  in 
1927,  and  a  set  of  Merchandising  Principles  was  pre¬ 
pared,  but  unfortunately  little  progress  was  made  in 
putting  them  into  effect. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association,  the  National  Retail  Hard¬ 
ware  Association,  the  National  Retail  Furniture  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
was  appointed  to  study  this  problem  and  to  make  re¬ 
commendations  which  would  cure  the  ills  complained 
of.  The  personnel  of  this  Committee  consists  of  the 
following : 

Chairman,  D.  F.  Kelly,  President,  The  Fair, 
Chicago,  Ill. :  President,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  .XsscKiation. 

Vice  Chairman,  J.  F.  Owens,  President  and 
General  Manager,  Oklahoma  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. : 
President,  National  Electric  Light  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Representing  the  Electric  Utility  Companies 

J.  F.  Owens,  President  and  General  Manager 
Oklahoma  Gas  and  Electric  Co..  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla. 

Charles  L.  Edgar,  President 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


John  F.  Gilchrist,  Vice  President 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


C.  E.  Groesbeck,  President 

Electric  Bond  and  Share  Co.,  New  York 
City 


Marshall  E.  Sampsell, 
Central  Illinois 
Chicago,  Ill. 


President 

Public  Service  Co., 


M.  S.  Sloan,  President 

New  York  Edison  Co.,  New  York  City 

Representing  Retail  Distribution 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President 

The  Fair,  Chicago,  111. 

R.  J.  Atkinson,  Past  President 

National  Retail  Hardware  Association 

Harry  F.  Cappel,  Past  President 

National  Retail  Furniture  Association 

Lew  Hahn.  Chairnuin  of  the  Board 

Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
York  City 

Alfred  B.  Koch,  President 

The  I^salle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

B.  H.  Namm,  President 

The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Paine  was  appointed  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Joint  Committee  and  delegated  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  conducting  the  necessary  research  work. 

After  several  months  of  study  the  following  State¬ 
ment  of  Merchandising  Procedure  was  submitted  by 
the  Utility  Sub-Committee  and  accepted  by  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee: — 

Statement  of  Merchandising  Procedure 

It  is  recommended  that  Electric  Utility 
Companies  take  the  initiative  in  bringing 
about  conferences  with  dealers  in  their 
localities  to  the  end  that  the  following  or 
other  mutually  acceptable  procedure  be  re¬ 
cognized,  adopted,  and  put  into  use  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  sale  of  suitable 
electric  appliances  and  promoting  the  use  of 
electric  service  in  a  way  that  will  be  mutu¬ 
ally  advantageous  to  the  consuming  public, 
the  utility,  the  appliance  manufacturer  and 
all  merchandising  outlets. 

1.  The  distribution  of  electric  appliances 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  open 
competition  in  the  interest  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public,  the  utility,  the  appliance  manu¬ 
facturer  and  all  merchandising  outlets. 

2.  All  electric  appliances  offered  for  sale  by 
cooperating  agencies  should  be  standard 
appliances. 
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3.  No  appliance  or  merchandise  not  directly 
related  to  the  use  of  electricity  should  be 
sold  by  electric  utilities. 

4.  In  all  merchandising  activities  the  retail 
price  of  all  electric  appliances  that  have 
received  reasonable  customer  acceptance 
should  be  consistent  with  present  day  mer¬ 
chandising  practices. 

5.  There  should  be  no  premiums  given  nor 
excessive  trade-in  allowances  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  of  any  appliance. 

6.  The  presenting  to  the  public  of  those 
electric  appliances  not  having  received  rea¬ 
sonable  customer  acceptance  should  be 
considered  as  promotional  activities  and 
not  as  merchandising  activities. 

7.  Coordinated  advertising  of  approved  ap¬ 
pliances  should  be  developed  by  electric 
utility  companies  and  local  dealers,  and  the 
electric  company  should  give  all  reason¬ 
able  assistance  to  the  dealer  in  advertising, 
displays,  and  sales  assistance. 

8.  The  deferred  payment  feature  of  merchan¬ 
dising  activities  should  be  on  an  economi¬ 
cally  sound  basis. 

9.  There  should  be  a  segregation  of  the 
accounting  of  the  merchandising  depart¬ 
ments  of  Power  Companies  from  their 
public  utility  functions  and  ail  items  of 
expense  incurred  in  the  merchandising  of 
appliances  should  be  charged  to  the  mer¬ 
chandising  activities. 

The  provisions  of  this  statement  are  self-explanatory, 
and  if  lived  up  to  by  retailers  and  electric  utility 
companies  should  result  in  a  clearer  understanding  of 
mutual  problems  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  past 
abuses.  Coop)erative  action  is  now  needed  on  the  part 
of  retailers  and  electric  utility  companies  in  putting 
these  provisions  into  effect  in  local  areas.  These  pro¬ 


visions  have  the  approbation  of  all  the  organizations 
represented  on  the  Joint  Committee  and  it  now  rests 
with  the  individual  members  of  these  organizations 
to  work  together  to  solve  the  problem  locally.  In 
doing  this  members  are  assured  of  the  support  and 
cooperation  of  the  various  national  associations  parti¬ 
cipating  in  this  work, 

It  is  hoped  that  the  general  acceptance  of  this  State¬ 
ment — living  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  its  provisions 
by  all  concerned — will  solve  a  problem  which  long  has 
vexed  the  retail  Crafts  dealing  in  the  sale  of  electrical 
appliances. 

Study  of  Merchandise  and  Promotion  Methods 

The  promotion  and  sale  of  electrical  appliances  offers 
a  broad  field  to  retail  distributors.  As  in  other  lines, 
however,  the  business  will  go  to  those  who  actively 
seek  it  and  are  equipped  to  supply  their  customers  with 
the  right  merchandise  at  the  right  time,  and  at  the 
right  prices.  Electrical  goods  are  no  exception.  They 
have  to  be  well  promoted  and  carefully  merchandised. 
Until  merchants  give  close  attention  to  these  factors, 
they  cannot  hope  to  obtain  maximum  distribution  in 
their  communities. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  recog¬ 
nizing  the  above  to  be  true,  is  now  planning  to  study 
methods  of  merchandising  and  promoting  this  line  of 
goods.  The  results  of  its  efforts  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  its  members,  and  they  will  be  supplied 
with  information  which  will  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  make  the  most  of  the  opjwrtunities  which  this  field 
of  merchandise  presents. 

The  increased  sale  of  electrical  appliances  by  dealers 
should  prove  to  be  a  profitable  field,  and  will  also 
benefit  the  electric  utility  companies  through  the  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  electric  current. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee,  I  recommend 
to  the  nieml)ers  of  our  .\ssociation  and  to  all  retail 
distributors  of  electrical  appliances,  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  Statement  of  Merchandise  Procedure,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  those  delegated  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  solving  this  problem. 


For  the  Retailer  s  Bookshelf 


Furniture — Its  Selection  and  Use 

l  urniture — Its  Selection  and  Use,  by  the  National  Committee 
on  Wood  Utilisation,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Price  twenty  cents  a  copy. 

The  title  of  the  booklet  “Furniture — Its  Selection 
and  Use”  suggests  its  general  content.  This  study 
gives  an  excellent  background  for  the  furniture  buyer 
or  salesperson.  Starting  with  a  buying  plan  or  budget, 
it  presents  a  complete  story  of  furniture  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  characteristics  of  furniture  which  give 
it  value  in  use.  It  covers  materials  and  construction,  a 
very  simple  outline  of  the  different  styles  and  identi¬ 


fication  of  styles,  and  a  very  complete  treatise  on  the 
care  and  conditioning  of  furniture  of  interest  both  to 
the  store  and  the  customer. 

The  information  presented  in  the  booklet  is  both  for 
the  buyer  of  furniture  and  the  seller  of  furniture, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  customer’s  point  of 
view.  Furniture  is  treated  not  simply  as  so  much  wood 
or  fabric  but  as  an  item  to  l)e  made  an  important  part 
of  the  household.  The  booklet  should  be  made  available 
to  every  person  in  the  store  who  has  the  responsibility 
of  serving  the  furniture  customer.  It  is  the  tyjH;  of 
material  that  is  needed  in  familiarizing  salespeople  with 
the  merchandise  they  are  selling. 

J.  L.  F. 


August.  1931 
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Massachusetts  Appoints  a  Commission  on  Stabilization 

By  Kdwin  S.  Smith,  Personal  Assistant  to  A.  Lincoln  Filene 
and  Member  ot‘  the  (^oiiimissioti 


There  is  no  argument  that  the  retailer  is  definitely 
concerned  with  the  manufacturer's  problems  of 
unemployment.  He  is  interested  for  the  good  of 
his  own  business.  Sustained  purchasing  power  is  the 
retailer’s  bread  and  butter,  and  unemployment  means 
lost  purchasing  ix)wer,  uncertain  credit,  and  an  impetus 
toward  price  decline. 

'I'he  ])resent  emergency  has  served  in  many  states  to 
conceal  the  imjxjrtance  of  what  might  be  called  the 
normal  unemployment  situation.  Technological  and 
seasonal  unemployment  are  factors  which  constantly 
interrupt  the  smooth  flow  of  w'ork  and  wages  in  any 
community.  Attempts  to  understand  and  correct  the 
causes  of  unemployment  are  bound  to  play  a  vital  part 
in  the  economic  considerations  of  all  business  men 
whether  they  are  engaged  in  production  or  distribution. 

Commission  Concerned  with  General  Factors 

In  Massachusetts,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Ely,  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  commission  on  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  employment  to  sit  until  December  1,  1932. 
Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been  appropriated  for 
the  commission’s  use.  The  commission  will  not  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  i^resent  unemployment  emergency.  It 
will  try  to  discover  the  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
continual  unemployment  problem  which  Massachusetts, 
like  other  states,  must  face.  The  theory  is  that  if  Mas- 
-sachusetts  can  adopt  plans  to  minimize  unemployment 
in  so-called  good  years,  this  will  not  only  be  an  import¬ 
ant  economic  gain  in  itself  but  should  help  the  state 
to  weather  more  easily  the  next  major  depression. 

Duties  of  the  Commission 

Governor  Ely  has  appointed  the  following  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Commission  (which  is  unpaid).  The  chair¬ 
man  is  Stanley  King,  who  was  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  during  the  war;  in  this  capacity  he 
supervised  the  handling  of  labor  problems  in  the  plants 
making  war  materials.  Mr.  King  is  a  retired  business 
man  who  was  for  many  years  a  director  and  eastern 
manager  of  the  International  Shoe  Co.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  are:  Karl  T.  Compton,  President  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Henry  S.  Dennison, 
President  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company; 
Hen^  P.  Kendall,  President,  The  Kendall  Mills  and 
President  of  The  Taylor  Society;  Joseph  LaFontaine, 
a  member  of  the  Railway  Brotherhoods ;  James  T. 
Moriarty,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Edwin  S.  Smith. 

The  Commission  is  specifically  instructed  by  the 
act  “to  collect  and  publish  for  the  benefit  of  employers 
and  employees  in  Massachusetts  information  on  meth¬ 
ods  of  regularization  and  stabilization  of  business  and 
employment.”  In  this  connection  the  commission  will 


devote  special  attention  to  seasonal  unemployment,  the 
reduction  of  which  it  l)elieves  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  initiative  and  intelligence  displayed  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  running  their  own  businesses.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  which  the  Commission  may  decide  to  take  up 
include:  public  and  private  employment  offices;  what 
can  lie  done  about  placing  in  other  ixjsitions  displaced 
olcler  workers  and  workers  who  have  lost  their  posi¬ 
tions  because  of  technological  changes;  the  relation  to 
steadier  employment  of  improved  vocational  guidance 
and  vocational  training  methods:  long-range  planning 
of  public  works  by  the  state  and  individual  cities  and 
towns ;  and  unem])loyment  insurance. 

The  Commission  proposes  to  make  extensive  use  of 
advisory  committees  of  business  men  and  others  in 
the  leading  communities,  and  of  committees  represent¬ 
ing  the  major  industries  of  the  state. 

Work  with  Manufacturers  and  Retailers 

At  this  time  very  little  which  is  specific  can  lie  said 
of  the  Commission’s  plans.  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
it  will  devote  considerable  thought  to  the  problem  of 
bringing  the  manufacturers  and  retailers  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  into  closer  understanding  of  each  other’s  econ¬ 
omic  problems  and  needs.  As  an  illustration  of  how 
such  coordination  might  lead  to  the  reduction  of  un¬ 
employment  I  may  cite  the  following  experience: 

A  Massachusetts  manufacturer  of  a  well-established 
identified  product  was  disturbed  at  his  persistent  fail¬ 
ure  to  achieve  satisfactory  sales  through  the  Boston 
department  stores.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  store  owner, 
this  manufacturer  was  invited  to  come  to  a  meeting 
with  the  heads  of  several  Boston  stores.  As  a  result 
the  manufacturer  came  to  realize  that  his  product  would 
have  to  be  modified  in  certain  respects  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  buying  taste  of  the  Boston  department  store 
public. 

By  making  such  changes,  which  involved  no  extra 
cost  to  the  manufacturer,  his  sales  in  the  Boston  com¬ 
munity  were  greatly  increased.  This  increase  of  sales 
was,  of  course,  reflected  in  increased  employment. 

In  another  case  a  Boston  department  store  decided 
to  restrict  the  number  of  concerns  from  which  it 
Ixjught  a  certain  line  of  merchandise.  These  goods  are 
normally  manufactured  and  sold  on  a  highly  seasonal 
basis.  However,  the  store  by  working  very  closely  on 
style  and  quality  with  three  manufacturers  enabled 
these  manufacturers  to  extend  their  production  and 
employment  far  into  what  is  ordinarily  their  slack  sea¬ 
son. 

Connecticut  Commission 

A  Commission  with  similar  powers  has  l)een  author¬ 
ized  by  the  State  of  Connecticut.  This  Commission  is 
to  .serve  two  years,  and  $25,000  has  been  appropriated 
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Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 

of  the 

United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 

At  a  Meeting  in  Washington,  June  26,  1931 


The  Directors  of  the  Chamber,  representing  all 
sections  of  the  country  and  all  lines  of  industry, 
unite  in  this  public  statement,  addressed  primarily 
to  business  and  community  organizations,  and  to  busi¬ 
ness  men ; — 

There  are  indications  that  America  and  the  world 
may  have  seen  the  worst  phases  of  depression.  Inter¬ 
national  co-operation  has  markedly  advanced.  Better 
practices  are  evident  in  business  at  home. 

Responsible  judgment  of  individuals  must  decide 
their  own  questions  of  policy  generally,  but  on  certain 
major  questions  we  express  our  individual  views  as 
to  probably  helpful  emergency  treatment,  thus: — 

International  Cooperation 

W-  welcome  American  leadership  by  the  President. 

with  bi-partisan  support,  in  proposing  a  year’s  post¬ 
ponement  of  all  inter-governmental  debts.  It  is  hoped 
that  no  national  view  or  views  will  militate  against  the 
success  of  an  action  which  has  already  inspired  the 
world  with  hope,  so  tangibly  proved  by  the  rise  in 
prices  of  commodities  and  securities.  Every  farmer, 
every  workman,  every  investor  over  the  entire  world 
has  already  been  benefited. 

Railroad  Earnings 

pUBLIC  confidence  in  railroad  and  other  securities 
should  be  strengthened  by  fair  earnings  on  vast 
publicly-regulated  investments.  The  Chamlier’s  mem¬ 
bership  has  repeatedly  declared  that  the  rates  charged 
for  transportation  should  yield  an  adequate  return  on 
the  fair  value  of  the  property  used  by  the  railroads 
for  transportation. 

Tax  Policies 

^UR  Federal  Government  tax  receipts  are  largely 
based  upon  the  profits  of  business  and  industry. 
In  years  of  prosperity  these  tax  receipts  have  proved 
very  largely  to  exceed  the  needs  of  the  Government  and 


have  resulted  in  a  very  large  retirement  of  the  public 
debt  beyond  the  statutory  or  necessary  requirements  for 
its  expeditious  retirement.  We  have,  therefore,  a  re¬ 
serve  which  can  well  lie  applied  in  times  of  depression 
when  profits  of  business  are  greatly  reduced  and  the 
government  receipts  suffer  in  consequence.  It  would 
be  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  business  of 
the  country  and  is  the  interest  of  increased  employ¬ 
ment  if  the  government  through  this  period  of  depres¬ 
sion  should  accept  the  fact  that  a  moderate  increase 
in  the  public  debt  is  but  an  averaging  of  its  large  re¬ 
tirement  over  a  long  period  of  years,  and  should  avoid 
tax  legislation. 

Price  Trends 

^ALUES  of  credit  resources,  the  buying  power  of 
agriculture  and  other  producers,  business  confi¬ 
dence  generally,  would  improve  directly  from  soundly 
steady,  or  rising,  instead  of  declining  prices.  We  urge 
all  exchanges  where  prices  and  values  are  record^, 
to  control  and  prevent  depressive  short  selling  or  other 
manipulation. 

Employment  Assurance 

^MERICA’S  high  living  standard  is  unfavorably 
affected  by  any  disturbance  of  orderly  living 
among  the  great  army  of  wage  earners.  A  feeling  of 
security  in  position  and  earnings  tends  to  preserve 
business  momentum  that  of  itself  provides  employment 
for  additional  workers.  We  commend  the  efforts  for 
stabilization  of  employment  that  have  been  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  in  many  individual  units,  and  urge  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  to  study  soberly  the  particular  conditions  of 
their  industries  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  ix)ssible  to  make 
further  progress  in  assuring  in  advance  employment 
for  stated  periods  for  all  or  many  of  their  workers. 
We  also  commend  the  efforts  which  have  been  success¬ 
ful  in  industries  where  such  future  assurance  can  not 
be  fully  given  to  spread  working  hours  and  working 
weeks  among  the  widest  possible  number. 


MaBsachusetts  Appoints  a  Stabilization  Commission 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 


for  its  use.  The  chairman  is  James  W.  Hook,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Geometric  Tool  Company,  New  Haven. 
The  other  members  are  Howell  Cheney  of  Cheney 
Brothers;  Clive  Day,  Professor  of  Economics,  Yale; 


Harry  C.  Knight,  President  of  the  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Company  and  President  of  the 
New  England  Council :  and  John  W.  Murphy,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  organized  labor.  New  Haven. 
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How  Can  the  Retailer  Lower  the  Present  Cost 

of  Distribution? 

By  R.  P.  CoNNALLY,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 

The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1;\M  presupposing  that  good  management  will  or  in 
jnost  cases  has  brought  present  ex])enses  down  as 
fast  as  sales  volume  has  decreased.  The  word  can’t 
must  not  he  used  when  discussing  this  immediate  prob¬ 
lem  except  with  reference  to  possibly  rents  and  perhaps 
a  few  minor  items. 

May  I  just  stress  here  for  a  moment  the  fact  that 
most  retailers  are  so  fussed  over  the  immediate  prob¬ 
lem,  that  they  are  not  thinking  straight.  Instead,  quite 
like  a  car  driven  by  a  drunken  man,  swerving  here  and 
there,  they  are  gradually  heading  toward  radical  moves 
that  are  definitely  wrong,  or  else  doing  nothing  except 
wringing  their  hands  and  looking  for  a  Moses  to  lead 
them  out  of  the  wilderness.  “There  ain’t  no  such  ani¬ 
mal.”  It  is  too  bad  that  they  don’t  realize  that  warm 
feet  and  a  cool  head  would  avail  them  much  more. 

.\bility  to  think,  willingness  to  listen  and  cooperate 
with  their  craft  and  its  leaders,  plus  the  intestinal  forti¬ 
tude  to  act  judiciously  and  sanely  will  automatically 
bring  their  present  expenses  in  line  with  their  lowered 
sales.  This  applies,  in  my  opinion,  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
large  stores  in  America,  for  all  except  abnormal  and 
unjustified  rents  or  promotional  expenses. 

New  Standards  Needed 

Events  of  the  past  year  or  more  have  wiped  out 
many  of  the  milestones,  measuring  sticks,  land-marks, 
and  roads  heretofore  used  by  business.  As  a  result 
progressive  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  diligently 
at  work  laying  new  foundations  on  which  to  build  the 
organizations  which  they  must  have  in  order  to  retain 
their  places  in  the  front  line  of  competition. 

It  is  conceded  generally  that  basic  commodities  are 
down  at  least  20  jier  cent  in  retail  price  as  compared 
with  1930,  and  at  least  33  1-3  per  cent  as  compared 
with  prices  in  1919  and  1920.  Merchandise  for  which 
the  merchant  received  $1.00,  let  us  say  a  year  ago,  is 
retailing  now  for  80  cents  and  in  many  cases  less — yet 
his  fixed  charges  such  as  rent,  taxes  and  general  cost  of 
upkeep  are  alxjut  the  same  as  hertofore. 

A  national  study  made  by  one  of  the  retail  periodicals 
for  the  beginning  of  1931  gave  the  following  answers 
to  a  c|uestionnaire  on  “What  are  the  most  important 
problems  facing  retailing  for  1931?”: 

1.  More  scientific  merchandising. 

2.  A  more  detailed  study  of  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

3.  Better  education  of  salespeople. 

Let  us  break  these  three  problems  down,  figuring 
the  total  cost  of  doing  business  in  an  average  store 
doing  $10,000,000  or  over.  We  will  use  a  31  per  cent 
total  exjiense  figure,  which  is  approxiamately  correct. 
(The  Harvard  figure  is  about  32  per  cent,  while  the 


l)etter  run  department  stores  of  the  country  oj^erate 
nearer  30  per  cent.) 

This  total  expense  figure  can  now  Ije  broken  down 
into  its  component  parts  and  each  part  discussed  just 
enough  to  arrive  at  our  deduction,  which  we  will  make 
in  the  conclusion  of  this,  shall  we  call  it,  “Expense 
Analysis.” 

Savings  Through  Scientific  Merchandising 

Taking  less  reductions  as  a  result  of  more  scientific 
merchandising  should  save  us  a  minimum  of  2  jier  cent. 
By  scientific  merchandising  is  meant  the  intelligent 
planning  of  model  stocks  based  on  consumer  demand, 
and  their  execution  along  three  major  price  lines,  few 
minor  price  lines,  with  stock  preparation  of  full  assort¬ 
ments  of  wanted  items,  small  stocks  of  articles,  of  sizes 
and  colors  in  lesser  demand,  promotions  at  best  selling 
price  lines,  concentration  of  business  with  fewer  re¬ 
sources,  and  quick  elimination  of  slow  sellers. 

The  summing  up  of  the  foregoing  represents  planned 
sales  at  a  profit  and  not  forced  sales  in  order  to  obtain 
volume.  Only  a  few  months  ago  practically  all 
merchants  were  striving  for  a  continuous  increase 
and  using  as  a  formula  10  jjer  cent  increase  each  year. 
This  formula  has  l)een  entirely  forgotten  and  forward 
looking  merchants  are  now  attempting  scientific  mer¬ 
chandising  as  the  solution. 

Lowering  Publicity  Expense 

Publicity  expense  must  l)e  reduced  not  only  in  direct 
relation  to  sales  decreases  but  probably  relatively  more. 
In  my  opinion,  one  half  of  one  jier  cent  is  a  jwssible 
figure  to  accomplish. 

Sales  records  of  most  organizations  show  the  jiercent- 
age  of  advertising  costs  to  sales  has  increased  materi¬ 
ally  since  1920.  A  comparison  which  will  draw  the 
picture  of  just  what  merchants  have  done  in  the  way 
of  attempting  to  force  business  is  best  exemplified  in  a 
showing  made  by  a  representative  group  of  fairly  well- 
run  stores  covering  most  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Taking  1923  as  the  liasis,  the  sales  of  all  stores  then 
in  the  group  increased  33  i)er  cent  during  the  seven 
years  to  1930,  whereas  publicity  expenditures  increased 
55  per  cent.  This  figure  is  i)robably  typical  of  most 
stores  throughout  the  country.  Many  of  them  are  even 
worse  than  this.  Accordingly,  I  assume  that  it  is  |x)ssi- 
ble  to  save  one-half  of  one  per  cent  through  reducing 
publicity  expense. 

In  addition,  may  we  just  state  in  {xissing  that  sci¬ 
entific  merchandising  automatically  carries  with  it  defin¬ 
ite  and  carefully  planned  promotions.  Accordingly,  the 
old  hit  and  miss  theory  of  advertising  is  gradually 
being  done  away  with  and  will  be  practically  eliminated 
as  soon  as  we  recognize  modern  merchandising  in  its 
broadest  sense. 
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Lowering  the  cost  of  selling  through  better  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  salespeople  can  undoubtedly  save  another 
one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

Reducing  Expenses  Through  Sales  Training 
A  survey  just  completed  by  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  covering  various  cities  of  America,  indicates 
that  the  average  dollar  paid  in  salary  produces  from 
$6  to  $18  in  sales.  The  average  department  store  figure 
might  be  taken  as  $7.  If  we  are  clever  enough  to  so 
train  our  salespeople,  that  they  can  be  taught  to  give  a 
customer  better  service  than  is  being  given  today,  and 
yet  raise  this  $7  figure  to  somewhere  between  $8  and 
$10,  our  one-half  of  one  per  cent  saving  will  l)e  accom¬ 
plished  at  a  betterment  to  the  business.  This  will 
probably  mean  higher  salaries  to  fewer  people,  instead 
of  lesser  salaries  to  more  people — one  way  to  reduce 
expenses  and  raise  salaries. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  larger  the  store  the 
poorer  the  service  of  the  individual  salesperson.  This 
does  not  apply  to  all  stores,  but,  in  general,  I  believe 
it  to  be  true.  Retail  merchants  as  a  whole  have  made 
but  little  progress  during  the  past  few  years  in  the 
matter  of  training  and  education  of  their  salespeople. 
There  has  been  little  new  in  the  retail  field  in  the  way 
of  training  since  Mrs.  Prince  opened  her  school  in 
Boston  many  years  ago.  Most  of  the  training  in  stores 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  highly  intelligent  young  lady, 
but  certainly  not  one  capable  of  accomplishing  what 
is  probably  the  most  difficult  task  ir  the  business,  that 
is,  making  hundreds  of  salespeople  ideal  contact  points 
for  customers. 

Management  has  come  to  realize  that  regardless  of 
its  location,  building,  fine  fixtures,  scientific  merchan¬ 
dising,  expensive  advertising,  super-executives,  and 
what  nots,  the  customer  still  has  only  one  point  of  con¬ 
tact  and  that  is  the  man  or  woman  who  actually  sells 
them  in  the  store.  To  them  this  salesperson  is  the 
organization.  Much  too  little  thought  and  energy  has 
been  given  by  the  management  to  the  subject  of  better 
education.  It  is  my  opinion  that  service  much  superior 
to  that  now  given  can  be  purchased  at  a  saving  in  cost 
of  approximately  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 

Non-Selling  Expense  Reduction  a  Factor 

The  lowered  cost  of  non-selling  expense  can  un¬ 
doubtedly  save  approximately  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
We  might  mention  four  items  that  are  typical  of  the 
many  that  can  be  studied  under  the  head  of  non-selling, 
the  total  saving  in  which  will  amount  to  at  least  the 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  previously  mentioned. 

(a)  Standardization  of  Supplies — In  a  recent¬ 
ly  completed  study  made  by  the  Store  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice, 
Bureau  of  Standards*,  boxes,  bags,  and 
paper  were  analyzed  in  some  30  odd  stores. 
In  these  30  stores — 

The  number  of  sizes  of  bags  found  were 
188 — the  committee  recommends  28. 


♦An  article  describing  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.’s  program  for 
Simplification  and  Standardization  of  Wrapping  and  Pack¬ 
ing  Supplies  is  contained  in  this  issue  of  The  Bvlletin. 


In  setup,  boxes  1084  sizes  were  found — 
the  committee  recommends  194. 

In  folding  boxes  262  sizes  were  found — 
the  committee  recommends  59. 

In  corrugated  boxes  325  sizes  were  found 
— the  committee  recommends  75. 

.''uch  a  standardization  as  is  proj^xised  here 
will  save  a  material  amount  of  money  for 
every  merchant  in  the  country  during  the 
years  to  come. 

(b )  Cooperative  Delivery — It  is  an  obvious  and 
demonstraterl  fact  that  cooperative  delivery 
projierly  run  will  save  the  merchants  many 
dollars. 

(c)  Returned  Goods — The  merchants  of  San 
San  Francisco  have  demonstrated  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  group  of  stores  arriving 
at  a  saving  in  expense  when  they  make  up 
their  minds  to  do  so.  Of  an  approximate 
$70,000,000  worth  of  goods  sold  by  the  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  the  year  1929,  $10,000,000  was  re¬ 
turned  for  credit.  This  evil  had  steadily 
grown  greater  each  year  and  in  1930  the  San 
Francisco  Association  started  out  to  curb  the 
evil  with  the  results  for  the  year  1930  and 
for  this  year  to  date  most  gratifying. 

At  a  cost  of  less  than  $5,000  we  have 
changed  a  $10,000,000  figure  to  a  figure  near¬ 
er  $7,000,000  for  the  present  year.  Undoubt¬ 
edly,  with  $7,000,000  in  returned  goods  still 
coming  back  to  us  carrying  double  deliveries, 
having  to  be  sold  twice,  getting  damaged  in 
going  backward  and  forward,  and  all  of  the 
other  evils  and  expenses  that  go  with  it,  we 
will  be  able  to  effect  a  still  greater  saving  and 
will  be  able  to  make  up  a  part  of  the  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent  which  we  suggest  can 
be  saved  under  this  heading  of  non-selling 
expenses. 

(d)  Supervision — Xaturally,  less  supervision  is 
needed  as  all  operations  are  systematized  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  manual  of  practice.  Research 
work  constantly  increases  standardization  and 
is  one  of  the  vital  factors  at  the  present  time 
in  lowering  expenses  in  any  well-run  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  more  standardization  the  less  sup¬ 
ervision. 

Again,  following  standardization,  comes 
budgeting  and  budget  control.  The  operation 
of  a  budget  automatically  lowers  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  provided  the  subject  is  un¬ 
derstood  and  the  budget  properly  adminis¬ 
tered. 

Additional  Administrative  Savings 
Lowering  the  cost  of  buying  through  standardizatioi;, 
and  increasing  efficiency  based  on  more  scientific  mer¬ 
chandising,  plus  the  training  of  our  own  personnel, 
which  we  shall  discuss  at  some  length  later  on,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  save  us  a  minimum  of  one-quarter  of  one 
per  cent  of  our  total  expense. 

Lowering  our  credit  losses  through  greater  communi¬ 
ty  cooperation,  plus  more  efficient  operation  in  our  own 
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organizations,  added  to  our  interest  charges,  which  will 
automatically  be  lowered  through  the  lowering  of  our 
accounts  receivable,  and,  in  addition,  decreasing  our 
total  outstanding  stocks  through  the  application  of  sci- 
entilic  merchandising,  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  com¬ 
bined  saving  equaling  another  quarter  of  one  per  cent. 

Lowering  cost  of  office  operations  through  increased 
efficiency  will  undouhtedly  bring  a  minimum  saving  of 
another  quarter  of  one  per  cent.  Various  offices  and 
various  retail  stores  throughout  the  nation  have  proven 
beyond  a  doubt  that  less  and  more  simplified  systems, 
plus  the  opportunity  for  modem  mechanical  devices, 
have  materially  decreased  office  costs.  W’e  do  not 
believe  there  are  very  many  office  operations  in  retail 
institutions  in  the  United  States  today  where  a 
quarter  of  one  per  cent  cannot  be  saved.  In  most  of 
ffiem  more  than  this  is  to  be  saved.  Each  year  adds 
to  the  list  of  mechanical  items  that  tend  toward  lower¬ 
ing  cost,  and  we  feel  that  this  figure  that  we  propose 
can  be  saved,  is  not  a  maximum  one  by  any  means. 

We  appreciate  that  there  are  relatively  more  trans¬ 
actions  going  through  the  offices  than  in  the  past  but 
we  still  feel  that  our  conclusions  are  correct. 

(ffie  of  the  outstanding  losses  in  all  retail  stores  to¬ 
day  is  that  of  stock  shrinkage,  or  as  the  lavinan  calls  it — 
unknown  losses,  which  occur  between  inventories.  Just 
what  these  losses  occur  from  is  problematical,  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  varies  in  different  stores.  We  feel  that  the 
carrying  of  smaller  stocks,  the  use  of  more  simplified 
systems,  engaging  a  selling  pers>nnel  of  better  caliber, 

(Continued 


and  standardizing  selling  operations  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree,  all  assure  us  an  additional  saving  of  at  least  one- 
quarter  of  one  per  cent  and  we  feel  that  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  is  possible  in  many  stores. 

Total  of  Four  Per  Cent  Savings  Posi^’ble 

The  total  of  all  these  percentages  which  I  have  listed 
is  4li  per  cent  and  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
a  difference  of  opinion,  let  us  call  the  figure  4  per  cent. 
The  average  cost  of  doing  business  in  a  well  run  de¬ 
partment  store  during  the  years  of  1925  through  1929 
was  appro.ximately  30’^'j  per  cent.  The  Harvard  figures 
of  the  stores  reporting  to  them  that  do  over  $10,000,- 
000  were  about  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent  more 
than  a  group  of  well  run  stores.  Therefore,  this  4  per 
cent  which  we  feel  can  be  taken  off  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  is  due  to  come  off  a  five-year  standard  of 
expense  after  sales  reach  a  new  n<4rmal,  or,  as  we  say, 
have  reached  bottom,  whatever  and  whenever  that 
may  be. 

The  total  expense  of  all  stores  nearer  our  size  that 
have  not  been  making  money,  and  most  of  them 
.  throughout  the  country  have  not  during  the  past  two 
years,  must  come  down  accordingly.  Undoubtedly, 
there  will  always  be  exceptions  where  super  and  per¬ 
sonal  service  can  justify  keeping  expenses  materially 
above  the  average  of  the  larger  stores. 

As  this  new  expense  rate  of  approximately  26  per 
cent  to  27  per  cent  is  reached,  the  department  store  will 
then  be  in  about  the  same  cost  of  distribution  bracket 
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A  Reliable  Guide  for  Every  Store  Executive 
Interested  in  the  Expense  Problem 


REPORT  ON  OPERATING  EXPENSES— 1930 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University  for  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  AssocieUion  by  whom  it  is  Authorized.  Sponsored  and  Financed 

In  checking  your  oivn  operating  figures,  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable 

Firtt — To  gauge  the  groas  margin 

Secon<l — To  gauge  expense  by  the  natural  dixisions 

Third — To  gauge  net  profit 

The  report  is  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  the  operating  expenses  of  about  600  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  gives  analyses  of 
operating  expenses  according  to  volume  of  sales,  rate  of  stock  turn,  percentage  of 
markdown  and  net  profit. 

‘Rasis  of  ‘Distribution  of  ‘^Reports 

One  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  each  member  of  record  holding  membership  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Additionsd  copies  to  members  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  (for  copies  in  excess  of  those  sent  free 


by  the  Association) .  $2.M  each 

Copies  to  non-members  . . . .  S.M  each 

There  will  be  the  following  discounts  on  quantity — 

Less  than  16  copies  .  Net 

16  to  166  copies  .  2S% 

166  copies  or  more  .  46% 
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The  Bridge  Shop 

Contributed  by  Frederick  Loeser  &  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
idea  of  a  bridge  shop.  Sorne 
stores  have  it  as  an  extra  frill 
in  customer’s  service,  but  there  are 
others  who  consider  it  a  department 
which  pays  its  rent  in  cold  dollars 
and  cents  like  any  other  department. 

Certainly  no  store  would  wish  to 
maintain  a  bridge  shop  in  1931  un¬ 
less  it  paid  for  itself.  It  can  be  made 
to  pay,  if  the  buyer  or  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  shop  keeps  ever  at 
it,  making  it  a  place  full  of  interest¬ 
ing  ideas  for  the  connoisseur  in 
bridge  entertaining. 

The  bridge  hostess  wishes  to  stim¬ 
ulate  her  guests  by  novel  things. 

After  all,  one  bridge  party  is  pretty 
much  like  another  except  in  the  way 
the  hostess  varies  it  by  her  appoint¬ 
ments.  The  bridge  shop  can  attract 
these  hostesses  by  its  originality 
and  completeness  of  stock  and  by  its 
colorful  displays.  It  is  also  essential 
to  have  a  live  person  in  charge  who 
can  sense  her  customers’  needs  and 
who  can  plan  party  apijointments,  from  small  bridge 
table  gadgets  to  bridge  prizes. 

Shop  An  Attractive  Nook 

The  Bridge  Shop  at  Loeser’s  is  located  in  a  low- 
ceilinged  nook  under  the  balcony  on  the  first  floor,  a 
very  small  place,  easy  to  get  to.  which  beckons  to  the 
passerby  by  its  dominating  red  and  black  color  scheme. 
A  red  shingle  hanging  on  a  wrought  iron  bar  announces 
the  shop  in  a  gay  and  informal  way.  as  does  the  valence 
of  fans  made  of  large  beach  cards. 

The  walls  of  the  cases  are  lined  with  red  oil  cloth 
edged  with  black  bands  and  the  glass  is  decorated  with 
immense  card  characters  which  can  be  plainly  seen 
in  the  picture. 

Other  properties  essential  to  this  shop  are  a  card 
table  set  in  for  demonstration  purposes  and  a  rotating 
Rand  file  lamp,  the  base  of  which  is  a  Rand  file  on 
which  are  mounted  all  varieties  of  place  cards  and 
tallies.  In  the  center  of  the  shop  is  a  modern  pyramid 
filled  with  gift  objects  and  prize  ideas. 

Stocks  Complete  with  Many  Features 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  so  small  a  space  there  can  be 
so  complete  a  stock.  Complete  assortments  of  bridge 
accessories  are  carried  out  in  various  series,  such  as  the 
popular  scottie  dog  series,  floral  series,  modern  design 
series  and  travel  series,  starting  with  the  invitations 


and  ending  with  the  same  m  )tif  in  the  wrapping  pajier 
for  the  bridge  prizes. 

Looking  over  the  stocks  one  is  impressed  with  the 
completeness  of  selection  and  variety  of  suggestions 
and  ideas.  Each  time  a  bridge  enthusiast  comes  into 
the  department,  there  are  the  new  and  novel  things  for 
her  to  see  in  tallies,  score  pads,  playing  cards,  note 
paper,  smoking  accessories,  paper  napkins,  bridge  books 
and  bridge  prizes.  The  price  range  of  bridge  prizes  is 
twenty-five  cents  to  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  and  in¬ 
cludes  many  novel  things  also  suitable  for  bon  voyage 
gifts. 

Live  Saleswoman  Essential 

The  saleswoman  in  charge  not  only  sells  single  items, 
but  does  a  large  part  of  her  business  in  furnishing  all 
accessories  for  parties.  A  card  record  is  kept  of  cus¬ 
tomers  whj  are  bridge  fans  and  when  new  items  come 
in,  these  customers  are  notified.  In  this  way  orders 
very  often  materialize  over  the  telephone.  The  business 
from  a  regular  patronage  so  cultivated,  added  to  the 
regular  business,  makes  the  bridge  shop  worth  while. 
Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the  alertness  of  the  person 
in  charge. 

From  time  to  time  Frederick  Loeser  and  Company 
stages  afternoon  bridge  parties  for  their  customers. 
'I'hrough  these,  customers  become  acquainted  with  the 
Bridge  Shop  accessories  and  other  appointments  which 
go  to  make  a  success  of  a  bridge  party. 
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Although  the  aforementioned  study  of  the  Store 
Managers’  Division  deals  only  with  paper  bags  and 
folding  boxes,  set-up  boxes,  and  corrugated  boxes,  ad¬ 
ditional  studies  are  now  being  carried  on  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  effecting  also  the  simplification  of  other  wrap¬ 
ping  and  packing  supplies,  such  as,  tissue  paper,  wrap¬ 
ping  paper  (both  flat  and  roll),  gummed  tajje,  and 
twine.  Special  sub-committees  are  being  appointed  to 
study  and  make  simplified  practice  recommendations 
for  these  supply  items  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  fol¬ 
lowed  for  boxes  and  bags. 

While  it  is  true  that  these  latter  supply  items  already 
have  been  simplified  to  a  degree  and  are  not  ordinarily 
encountered  in  as  great  a  variety  of  sizes  and  kinds 
as  was  the  case  with  boxes  and  bags,  it  is  nevertheless 
lielieved  that  further  simiflification  will  offer  additional 
savings  in  supply  expense  to  department  and  specialty 
stores. 

Supply  Specifications 

The  simplification  of  sizes  of  supplies  represents  only 
part  of  the  general  program  for  simplification  and 
standardization.  Perhaps  of  even  greater  importance 
than  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  uneconomical  sizes, 
is  the  standardization  of  supply  specifications  from  the 
viewpoint  of  store  performances.  Many  stores  at  the 
present  time  are  buying  supplies  of  certain  specifications 
without  really  knowing  whether  the  specifications  de¬ 
cided  upon  serve  the  most  economical  and  efficient  store 
requirements  for  wrapping  and  packing  materials.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  is  a  tendency  towards  more  intelligent 


purchasing  according  to  specifications  and  to  the  check¬ 
ing  of  specifications  against  delivery. 

I’lans  are  now  being  perfected  to  make  a  detailed 
sludy  of  proper  specifications  for  each  of  the  wrapping 
and  packing  supplies  covered  in  the  original  supply 
survey.  The  Division  of  Simplified  Practice,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  its  field  study,  has  collected  much  valuable  in¬ 
formation  regarding  performance  specifications  now  in 
force  by  stores  throughout  the  country.  This  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  tabulated  and  turned  over  to  the  Operat¬ 
ing  Committee  on  Supplies  of  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division  for  proper  use.  Small  sub-committees,  com¬ 
prising  representatives  of  stores  who  are  familiar  with 
present  trade  specifications,  are  being  appointed  to  an¬ 
alyze  this  material  and  to  recommend  a  suitable  range 
of  performance  specifications  for  each  supply  which 
may  be  adopted  by  department  and  sjiecialty  stores 
generally. 

Local  Committees 

These  committees  will  be  localized  as  far  as  ixjssible 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  this  work.  One 
sub-committee  to  study  and  report  on  specifications  for 
folding  and  set-up  boxes  has  been  assigned  to  New 
York.  The  personnel  of  this  committee  comprises: 
Herman  G.  Vonk,  Gimbel  Brothers,  Chairman;  J.  H. 
Edwards.  Bloomingdale’s ;  and  J.  P.  Moran.  National 
Department  Stores. 

Another  committee  selected  from  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  is  one  which  will  deal  with  wrapping 
(Continued  on  page  511) 


A  Manual  on  the  Purchase  and  Use  of  Wrapping  Supplies 


SIMPLIFICATION  OF  WRAPPING  AND 
PACKING  SUPPLIES 


Prepared  by  the  Operating  Committee  on  Supplies  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division 


HAVE  YOU  THE  RIGHT  ANSWER  TO  THESE  QUESTIONS? 


Are  you  ordering  too  many  different  sizes  of  mer¬ 
chandise  containers? 


.•\re  you  using  the  right  kind  of  supplies  for  central 
wrapping  and  for  clerk  wrap? 


Have  you  analyzed  your  range  of  box  and  bag 
sizes  in  relation  to  merchandise  requirements? 


Have  your  sales  people  been  trained  in  the  proper 
use  of  supplies? 


Do  you  know  what  sizes  other  stores  are  carrying 
and  the  merchandise  for  which  they  are  used? 

Do  your  methods  of  wrapping  for  "take”,  “send” 
and  “common  carrier^’  transactions  correspond  to 
general  accepted  store  practice? 


Do  you  purchase  according  to  specifications  and 
test  specifications  against  delivery? 

Have  you  reduced  supply  costs  by  purchasing  stand¬ 
ard  sizes  of  supplies  adopted  by  manufacturers  and 
retailers  alike? 


This  rej>ort  presents  recommendations  and  findings  on  the  proper  purchase 
and  use  of  supplies  based  upon  a  national  survey  made  for  the  Association  by 
the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice.  Many  stores  have  found  this  report  of  such 
practical  value  that  they  have  ordered  from  ten  to  fifteen  additional  copies 
for  the  use  of  various  departments. 


One  cony  of  this  reixirt  has  been  mailed  free  to  each  member  store  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
Additional  copies  will  be  furnished  to  member  stores  upon  request  at  the  special  price  of  $1.00 


Au|iiist,  1931 
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Merchandising  to  Consumer  Demand 

By  P.  A.  O’Connell,  President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
.Iddrcss  before  the  recent  corn'ention  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division 


Merchandising  is  the  business  of  buying 

commercial  commodities  and  selling  them  again 
for  the  purjxjse  of  making  a  profit. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  before  commerce  and  manu¬ 
facturing  had  developed,  people’s  wants  were  more 
easily  satisfied  than  they  are  today;  in  fact  they  were 
able  to  get  along  with  very  little  and  without  money 
simply  by  exchanging  articles  which  they  had  for 
others  they  did  not  have  but  needed.  The  farmer  who 
wanted  a  dress  for  his  wife  gave  so  many  bushels  of 
corn  or  'wheat  for  so  many  yards  of  cloth  and  the 
dress  was  made  at  home.  Thus  it  was  that  sales  were 
made  by  exchanging  articles,  no  money  being  used  in 
the  transaction. 

As  the  population  grew,  the  needs  of  the  people  grew 
and  this  plan  of  exchange  became  inconvenient  as  it 
took  up  too  much  time.  Finally,  one  man  in  the  village 
or  town  started  a  general  store,  which  no  doubt  many 
of  us  have  seen  in  some  of  the  small  towns  away 
from  the  large  centers  of  trade,  for  such  stores  are  still 
in  existence.  This  man  kept  on  hand  a  number  of 
different  articles  and  took  for  his  wares  any  of  the 
articles  which  the  farmer  had  to  give  in  exchange, 
such  as  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  or  almost  anything  that 
he  was  producing  on  his  farm. 

This  certainly  turned  out  to  be  a  great  step  for¬ 
ward  for  the  farmer  who  needed  many  things  for  his 
family.  When  he  went  to  the  village,  he  no  longer  had 
to  hunt  up  eight  or  ten  different  people  who  needed 
some  of  the  things  he  had  to  offer  in  e.xchange  for 
something  that  they  had.  He  could  now  go  directly 
to  the  man  who  kept  the  general  store  and  for  the 
product  of  his  farm  he  could  get  most  of  the  articles 
he  desired  for  his  own  and  his  family’s  use.  It  did  not 
matter  to  the  storekeeper  whether  he  gave  the  farmer 
tea  or  sugar,  blankets,  or  a  harness,  nor  did  it  matter 
to  him  what  he  took  in  exchange,  wheat,  corn,  butter, 
or  potatoes  so  long  as  he  could  send  them  to  the  city 
and  get  other  articles  in  e.xchange  for  them  which  he 
wanted.  In  fact  the  farmer  paid  the  wages  of  his 
men  in  those  days  by  giving  them  orders  for  articles 
upon  the  general  store. 

Merchandising  \esterday  and  Today 


buying.  The  Yankee  trader  whom  you  have  all  heard 
about  was  a  pretty  keen,  shrewd  fellow  in  those  days — 
always  on  the  lookout  for  a  good  trade,  and  always  up 
and  coming. 

In  certain  sections  of  the  country  certain  articles 
were  more  in  demand  than  others,  and  those  were  the 
ones  for  which  storekeepers  had  the  best  customers, 
and  consequently  the  ones  for  which  they  preferred  to 
exchange.  In  the  South  it  was  tobacco,  but  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  it  was  wheat,  because  it 
could  be  more  easily  disposed  of  at  a  profit.  Hence  the 
saying,  “As  good  as  wheat’’.  Farms,  horses  and  cattles 
were  sold  for  so  many  bushels  of  wheat,  instead  of  so 
many  dollars  as  they  are  at  present. 

Just  see  the  difference  between  the  method  of  dis¬ 
tribution  then  and  today.  Instead  of  it  being  a  trade 
as  it  was  in  those  days,  it  has  now  become  a  science, 
offering  the  broadest  kind  of  field  for  study  and  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  advancement  for  the  man  or 
woman  with  mental  ability ;  and  only  those  who  have 
the  mental  ability  and  are  willing  to  study  and  put 
their  Ijest  thinking  into  it  can  hold  on  and  make  a 
success  of  it. 

It  requires  a  higher  type  of  ability  than  ever  before 
because  a  business  to  be  successful  today  must  be  highly 
organized  and  specialized  in  order  to  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  and  make  money ;  and  no  one  can  be  an  organizer 
unless  he  does  study  and  has  some  mental  ability. 

House  to  house  selling  has  been  in  vogue  for  a  great 
many  years  but  today  we  find  many  large  manufacturers 
who  distribute  their  entire  production  through  house 
to  house  salesmen.  A  specific  example  in  our  particu¬ 
lar  line  is  the  silk  hosiery  business.  Thousands  of 
dozens  are  sold  by  house  to  house  salesmen  and  sales¬ 
women. 

Development  of  Chain  Store  Methods 

The  growth  of  the  chain  store  has  been  phenomenal. 
In  1914  it  is  estimated  that  there  were  2,000  chain 
store  groups  in  the  United  States  having  in  excess  of 
25,000  stores.  Today  it  is  said  that  we  have  6,000  chain 
store  groups  with  somewhere  between  150,000  and 
200,000  stores,  and  still  growing.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  mail  order  houses  which  are  distributing  hundreds 


This  method  of  merchandising  was  very  inconveni¬ 
ent,  and  also  very  expensive,  because  the  agricultural 
articles  given  in  exchange  had  to  be  hauled  about  in 
wagons  (we  had  few  railroads  in  those  days)  and  were 
constantly  changing  in  value.  The  storekeeper  had  all 
the  best  of  it  in  those  days ;  he  was  better  posted  on  the 
markets;  knew  their  ups  and  downs  long  before  the 
farmer  did,  so  he  managed  to  make  a  good  profit. 

Today  it  is  different ;  many  customers  know  as  much 
and  in  some  instances  more  than  the  storekeepers  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  value  and  style  of  the  merchandise  thev  are 


of  mdlions  of  dollars  worth  of  merchandise. 

The  independent  store  has  something  to  learn  from 
the  chain  store; 

First,  their  careful  study  of  consumer  demand. 

Second,  their  low  operating  expense. 

Third,  their  great  group  buying  pwwer  en¬ 
abling  them  to  buy  at  lowest  possible  prices 
and  to  operate  with  lower  buying  expenses. 

Fourth,  their  rapid  turnover  eliminating  mark- 
downs. 
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Sales  of  chain  stores  have  doubled  in  the  past  eight 
years  while  department  stores  are  said  to  have  gained 
but  31  per  cent.  These  figures  are  significant. 

Is  it  possible  or  probable  that  chain  department  and 
specialty  stores  will  before  many  years  dominate  the 
retail  field?  If  the  independent  store  is  to  hold  its  own, 
it  will  have  to  adopt  some  of  the  chain  store  methods 
of  centralized  or  group  buying. 

In  the  retail  distribution  of  women’s  clothing,  the 
independent  store  distributes  82  per  cent  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  against  18  per  cent  for  the  chain  store.  About  90 
per  cent  of  the  fur  business  was  done  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  stores. 

Estimates  compiled  from  sources  considered  reliable 
give  retail  merchandise  sales  for  the  year  1930  at 
$51,000,000,000,  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in 
retail  distribution  at  5,400,000  and  the  number  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  at  1,500,000.  It  is  further  estimated  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  trade  of  the  country  is  done  by  retail 
stores,  of  which  about  9  per  cent  is  wearing  apparel, 
or  about  $400,000,000. 

Importance  of  Business  Knowledge 

William  E.  Gladstone  once  said  that  “The  man  with 
a  method  accomplishes  more  in  a  week  than  the  hard 
working  sloven  will  in  a  month”.  Therefore,  knowledge 
of  our  business  is  of  vital  importance,  for  knowledge, 
as  you  know,  means  power,  and  power  is  the  motive 
force  of  the  world  today.  Knowledge  and  power,  as 
we  know  them  today,  make  laws,  rule  nations,  and 


determine  the  liberties  of  people.  The  man  or  woman 
with  knowledge  and  power  is  the  one  who  makes  a 
success.  Therefore,  a  knowledge  of  the  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  merchandising  is  fundamental. 

You  have  no  right  to  spend  your  employer’s  money 
or  even  your  own  money  unless  you  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  merchandise  you  are  going  to  buy,  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  the  consuming  public  that  is  coming  to 
your  store  to  trade.  If  your  trade  is  a  cheap  one  then 
you  should  not  buy  high  priced  merchandise  which  you 
are  unable  to  dispose  of  without  creating  a  loss. 

You  should  also  know  the  history  of  the  merchandise 
you  are  buying — how  it  is  made,  what  it  is  made  of, 
what  are  its  component  parts,  silk,  cotton,  wool  or 
linen,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  the  process  of 
manufacture,  how  many  hands  it  must  pass  through, 
how  long  it  takes  to  make  it,  how  many  yards  or  feet 
it  takes  to  make  a  given  article  and  what  the  price  is 
per  yard,  or  foot,  how  rnany  you  can  sell.  All  this  you 
must  know  before  you  can  buy  intelligently  and  profit¬ 
ably. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  study  of  the  merchandise 
is  the  study  of  the  man  with  whom  you  are  going  to 
trade.  You  must  know  whether  he  is  reliable  or  not, 
whether  he  will  deliver  the  goods  as  ordered  and  on 
time.  You  must  know  what  his  capacity  is;  whether  he 
can  take  care  of  your  orders  when  the  big  demand  is 
on;  whether  he  has  sufficient  capital  to  be  able  to  buy 
his  supplies  from  first  hands  at  the  lowest  market 
price  and  in  large  quantities  so  that  you  will  not  be 
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obliged  lo*  wait  for  deliveries  when  goods  are  most 
wanted. 

How  many  of  you  find  that  after  you  have  placed 
an  order  for  a  good  selling  article,  if  you  send  in  a 
re-order  for  50,  100  or  200,  the  manufacturers  tell 
you  they  haven’t  got  the  material  ?  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  doesn’t  it?  A  careful  study  of  that  situation 
when  you  bought  the  merchandise  probably  would  have 
eliminated  that  risk  or  that  loss,  because  after  all.  our 
season  is  a  very  short  one  and  we  are  dealing  with  a 
very  hazardous  type  of  merchandise.  Fashion  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  women, 
you  know,  and  they  change  very  rapidly.  A  color  is 
good  today  and  next  week  it  is  not,  and  if  you  haven’t 
got  it  when  it  is  wanted,  you  are  out  of  luck. 

Successful  Buying 

Thus  you  see  the  necessity  of  studying  the  manufac¬ 
turer  as  well  as  the  merchandise.  Keep  faith  with 
whomever  you  are  doing  business — this  will  win  you 
their  good-will  and  confidence.  Treat  them  as  you 
would  want  to  be  treated.  A  pleasing  personality  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  a  buyer,  despite  the  popular  old 
proverli — “There  is  no  friendship  in  business,  and  all 
things  are  equal’’ — the  man  or  woman  with  a  capacity 
for  friendship  is  distinctly  in  a  much  better  position  to 
make  a  good  trade  than  the  man  or  woman  who  is 
lacking  in  personal  charm. 


business  larger.  The  buyer  has  a  multiplicity  of  means 
at  his  disposal : 

By  buying  from  first  hands  and  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  and  old  resources. 

By  sensing  the  consumer  demand. 

By  buying  by  comparison. 

By  keeping  complete  stocks. 

By  making  a  careful  study  of  the  methods 
of  successful  houses. 

By  an  unsatisfied  ambition,  by  an  inflexible 
resolution  to  carry  out  the  orders  and  policy 
of  the  business. 

By  an  abundance  of  original  ideas,  the  capaci¬ 
ty  to  take  trouble  perpetually,  if  necessary. 

By  the  judgment  to  surround  one’s  self  with 
able  and  capable  assistants  and  the  person¬ 
ality  of  keeping  them  happy  in  their  work. 

If  you  have  a  capable  assistant,  he  or  she 
should  be  treated  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
will  absolutely  throw  their  lot  in  with  you. 

You  all  know  the  old  saying  “Two  heads 
are  better  than  one’’  and  if  two  are  better 
than  one  six  must  be  better  than  two.  None 
of  us  are  capable  of  doing  a  great  amount 
of  work.  We  are  limited  by  number  of 
days.  We  have  two  hands,  two  feet,  and  we 
can  only  do  so  much.  But  we  should  be  able 


Every  man  or  woman  can  do  something  to  make  a 

(Continued  on  page  494) 
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Promoting  the  Store 

Articles  Published  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


An  Approach  to  the  Problem  of  Local  Newspaper 

Advertising  Rates 

By  WiLLUM  J.  Reilly,  Ph.D.,  Marketing  Consultant. 

The  William  J.  Reilly  Company,  New  York  ^ 


Last  week,  in  a  city  of  about  200,000,  1  was  asked 
to  sit  in  on  a  meeting  between  representatives  of 
the  local  merchants’  association  and  the  publisher 
of  one  of  the  newspapers,  at  which  the  merchants 
asked  for  a  reduction  in  newspaper  advertising  rates. 

The  burden  of  the  merchants’  case  w'as  that  com¬ 
modity  prices  had  fallen  and  they  wanted  to  know 
why  newspaper  advertising  rates  had  not  been  reduced. 
The  publisher  answered  by  saying  that  the  newspaper 
is  not  selling  a  commodity  in  the  ordinarj'  sense,  that 
it  is  selling  service;  that  the  only  thing  entering  into 
that  service  which  had  declined  in  price  was  paper  and 
ink,  and  that  this  represented  a  very  small  part  of 
the  total  cost  of  producing  a  newspaper — most  of  these 
costs  being  labor  costs.  At  a  time  like  this,  surely  the 
merchants  would  not  want  the  newspaper  to  take  the 
leadership  in  reducing  wages  in  the  community. 

The  publisher  went  on  to  show  that  circulation  had 
increased  within  the  last  ten  years  and  that  rates  had 
not  increased  proportionately,  with  the  net  result  that 
the  advertising  rates  to  the  merchant  had  been  declin¬ 
ing  year  in  and  year  out  irrespective  of  boom  or  de¬ 
pression  times. 

The  significant  thing  about  this  meeting  was  that  the 
merchants  and  the  publisher  were  not  talking  about 
the  same  thing.  And  neither  was  talking  alx)ut  the 
main  issue.  The  commodity  argument  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  was  weak,  and  the  newspaper  had  little  difficulty 
in  puncturing  that.  But  the  newspaper’s  main  point — 
that  its  rates  had  been  declining — is  subject  to  ques¬ 
tion,  too.  For  it  isn’t  very  sound  to  argue  that  some¬ 
thing  which  costs  less  per  unit  today  than  it  did  five 
years  ago  is  an  acceptable  value  today.  It  may  be  far 
too  high.  Perhaps  it  always  was. 

Questioning  Attitude  Essential 

If  newspapers  and  local  merchants  are  to  get  any¬ 
where  at  all  in  the  study  of  this  question  of  local 
newspaper  rates,  each  must  realize  that  he  cannot  even 
offer  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  subject  until  he  has 
facts  on  both  sides.  Each  must  realize  that  a  sound 
solution  to  the  problem  is  the  only  kind  of  solution 
that  will  be  worth  while  to  either  interest.  And  if  the 
problem  is  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  fair  rate  for  local 
newspaper  advertising,  each  side  must  begin  working 


on  evidence  l)earing  on  that  central  question. 

The  main  difficulty,  of  course,  with  all  of  us  is 
that  we  start  out  in  our  consideration  of  a  problem 
with  a  preconceived  notion  based  on  what  we  believe 
to  lie  our  own  interests.  For  example,  we  start  out 
with  a  biased  and  general  statement  such  as  “News- 
jiaper  rates  ought  to  be  reduced”  or  “Outside  circula¬ 
tion  is  worthless,”  instead  of  starting  with  an  impartial 
definition  and  a  proper  restriction  of  the  problem  such 
as  “What  should  the  local  newsjiaper  advertising  rates 
be  in  my  city?”  or  “What  is  the  relative  value  to  me 
of  circulation  within  our  city  and  within  various  zones 
outside  our  city?” 

By  starting  out  with  a  fair  and  accurate  definition 
of  the  problem,  we  would  automatically  begin  to  ask 
ourselves  certain  questions  which  would  cause  us  to  go 
back  into  our  business  and  analyze  the  records  that  are 
already  there  but  are  not  being  used  or  related  to  the 
questions  that  we  are  attempting  to  answer. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  adopting  a  questioning  atti¬ 
tude  instead  of  a  knowing  attitude  or  a  proving  atti¬ 
tude.  Once  we  adopt  the  questioning  attitude,  the  in¬ 
formation  needed  to  arrive  at  some  basis  for  answering 
the  questions  is,  in  most  cases,  so  simple  that  no  expert 
direction  at  all  is  required  for  gathering  it. 

Everyone  knows  at  the  outset  that  no  one  can  get 
a  100  per  cent  perfect  measure  of  the  worth  of  any 
advertising  medium.  But  none  of  us  can  afford  to 
ignore  information  that  is  readily  available  in  our  own 
records  if  that  information  will  help  us  to  reach  better- 
informed  decisions.  We  all  know  that  the  problem  is 
to  a  great  extent  an  individual  one  for  each  city,  as  well 
as  for  each  merchant.  But  let  us  not  say  that  nothing 
can  be  done  about  it.  Let  us  not  give  up  before  we 
even  start.  For  there  are  some  reliable  measures  which 
can  be  and  are  being  applied. 

Methods  for  Gauging  Circulation 

In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  merchants  are  concerned, 
newspapers  are  not  selling  space.  They  are  selling 
the  merchants  an  opportunity  to  communicate  %vith 
profitable  prospects.  For  this  reason,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  numbers  to  be  considered  in 
buying  circulation.  Even  though  we  could  not  meas¬ 
ure  the  value  of  profitable  circulation  at  all.  we  would 
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certainly  know  that  that  part  of  the  circulation  which 
does  not  even  reach  profitable  prospects  is  wasted.  We 
do  not  have  to  know  what  the  value  of  advertising 
among  profitable  prospects  is,  in  order  to  know  that  if 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  circulation  we  buy  reaches 
those  who  are  not  our  prospects,  the  cost  of  reaching 
those  who  are,  is  just  about  twice  what  it  would  be 
if  practically  all  the  circulation  reached  our  prospects. 

There  are  really  two  questions  involved  for  the 
merchant : 

1.  What  iiart  of  the  circulation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  question  is  worth  anything  to 
me.  i.  e.,  what  part  of  it  reaches  my 
profitable  prospects? 

2.  How  can  I  secure  some  measure  of  the 
value  of  that  circulation  which  does  reach 
my  profitable  prospects? 

The  first  question  is  the  simpler  one.  Let  us  take 
some  actual  cases.  Twenty -eight  per  cent  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  one  of  the  newspapers  in  a  certain  city  lies 
outside  the  limits  of  the  trade  territory  of  one  of  the 
largest  department  stores  of  that  city.  As  far  as  the 
circulation  of  the  newspa])er  within  the  store’s  trade 
territory  is  concerned,  a  small  percentage  of  this  cir¬ 
culation  (representing  12  per  cent  of  the  total)  does 
not  reach  the  class  of  home  from  which  the  store  draws 
its  trade. 

In  other  words,  every  time  this  department  store 
advertises  in  the  newspaper  in  question,  40  per  cent  of 
the  circulation  of  that  paper  is  wasted  from  the  point 
of  view  of  that  store,  and  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
actual  advertising  rate,  the  store  divides  the  unit  rate. 
$2.40,  by  60  per  cent,  which  gives  $4.00  as  the  real 
unit  rate  the  store  is  paying  for  the  circulation  which 
reaches  its  profitable  prospects. 

Take  another  case.  In  a  Southern  city,  where 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  circulation  of  one  of 
the  newspajjers  reaches  colored  homes  and  very  po<ir 
whites,  among  whom  one  of  the  better  class  department 
stores  of  the  city  does  practically  no  business,  it  is 
necessary  for  that  store  to  divide  the  advertising  rate 
of  each  newspaper  by  the  percentage  of  its  circulation 
which  reaches  profitable  prospects  of  the  store,  before 
it  can  arrive  at  any  fair  comparison  between  the  rates 
of  these  newspapers. 

Defining  the  Retail  Trade  Territory 

To  a  large  extent,  a  definition  of  the  natural  retail 
trade  territory*  of  a  city  is  a  problem  in  which  all 
leading  style-goods  merchants  of  the  city  should  be 
interested.  A  city’s  retail  trade  influence  is,  of  course, 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  composite  of  the  individual 
influences  exercised  by  the  retail  stores  of  that  city. 
It  is  clear  that  any  city  exercises  a  retail  influence  in 
the  surrounding  territory  liecause  leading  style  and 
specialty  goods  stores  of  that  city  handle  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  people  are  willing  to  travel  some  distance 
to  secure  and  it  is  clear  that  the  territory  served  by 
these  leading  stores  represents  what  is  commonly 
thought  of  as  the  retail  trade  territory  of  a  city. 

*For  methods  of  constructing  the  natural  trade  territory  of 
a  city,  see  The  Law  of  Retail  Gravitation,  by  William  J. 
Reilly.  The  William  J.  Reilly  Company,  230  Park  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 


Leading  merchants  of  any  city  can  cooperate  in 
defining  the  retail  trade  territory  which  naturally  be¬ 
longs  to  that  city.  The  following  plan  has  been  used 
in  a  number  of  cities: 

1.  From  leaders  of  retail  merchants’  asso-  ' 

ciations  qualified  to  give  such  information,  | 

a  list  was  secured  of  those  retail  stores 

which  exercised  most  influence  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  surrounding  the  city.  This  list  was 
approved  by  each  cooperating  store.  In 
most  instances,  these  stores  were  leading 
department  stores.  In  a  few  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  women’s  specialty  shops,  high-grade  i 

jewelry  stores,  furniture  stores,  each  hav¬ 
ing  an  appreciable  influence  outside  the  1 

city,  were  included. 

2.  The  charge  account  ledgers  of  each  store 
were  examined  and  an  individual  store  list 
was  prepared  showing  the  number  of 
active  charge  accounts  which  that  store 
had  in  each  surrounding  city  and  town. 

(An  active  account  is  defined  as  one  in 
connection  with  which  a  purchase  has 
been  made  within  the  preceding  year.) 

3.  Thes*  individual  store  lists  were  handled 
in  strict  confidence  and  a  composite  list 
was  ma<le  which  showed  the  total  number 
of  accounts  enjoyed  in  each  surrounding 
city  and  town  l)y  all  the  included  stores 
of  the  city. 

4.  .\fter  these  lists  were  completed,  each  lead¬ 
ing  store  was  given  a  copy  of  the  total 
list.  Each  store  then  had  the  individual 
list  for  its  own  store  and  the  total  list  for 
all  the  leading  stores  of  the  city. 

5.  The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  reports 

of  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  city  were 
organized  on  the  same  basis  so  that  each 
store  could  compare  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  delivered  to  each  outside  town  with 
the  number  of  charge  accounts  which  it 
had  in  that  town,  as  well  as  with  the  total 
number  of  charge  accounts  which  all  of 
the  leading  stores  of  the  city  had  in  that 
town.  ’ 

During  this  phase  of  the  study,  the  mer¬ 
chants  were  reminded  that  customers  at¬ 
tracted  from  outside  towns  enjoyed  a 

higher  average  income  than  city  custo-  i 

mers  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
knock  at  a  few  doors  in  these  various 
outside  towns  to  find  out  whether  the 
newspapers  which  were  going  into  that  ■ 

tovvn  were  reaching  the  higher  incomes  I 

which  the  merchants  were  attracting  to  ] 

their  store. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  only  a  question  * 

of  the  newspapers  going  into  an  outside  : 

town,  it  is  also  a  question  of  whether  they  j 

go  to  the  right  income  classes  in  that  out-  ' 

side  town.  Then,  by  dividing  the  total  ' 

number  of  newspapers  that  the  city  de-  j: 

livered  to  each  outside  town  by  the  total  ' 

number  of  charge  accounts  enjoyed  by  all  i 
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the  city  stores  in  that  town,  we  secured 
the  numl)er  of  newspapers  per  charge  ac¬ 
count  for  each  surrounding  town. 

Comparative  Newspaper  and  Charge  Account  Figures 
As  an  illustration  of  how  the  method  described  in 
step  5  above  can  be  worked  out,  tables  I-IV  present 
comparative  information  for  a  large  number  of  towns 
which  surround  four  of  the  larger  cities  studied. 

For  example.  Table  I  shows  that  there  is  a  total  of 
276  outside  cities  and  towns  surrounding  City  A  in 
which  newspapers  of  City  A  deliver  papers  and  in 
which  the  stores  of  City  A  have  charge  account  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  table  further  shows  that  in  19  of  these 


words,  one  of  the  newspapers  in  City  B  and  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  City  D  had  over-extended  its  circula¬ 
tion. 

For  example,  in  one  of  these  towns  outside  the 
natural  retail  trade  territory  of  City  B,  it  was  found 
that  the  preponderance  of  trade  was  flowing  from 
that  town  to  another  large  city,  due  to  such  factors 
as  the  size  and  proximity  of  the  other  large  city. 

Newspaper  Circulation  and  Stores  Trade  Area 

There  are  a  number  of  possible  situations  which  may 
come  to  light  when  a  merchant  compares  the  circula- 


276  outside  cities  and  towns,  there  were  less  than  2 

tions  of  various  local  newspapers  with  the  trade  terri-  | 

THE  NUMBER  OF  NEWSPAPERS  PER  CHARGE  ACCOUNT  I 

Table  1 — In  Various  Cities  and  Tovms  Surrounding  j 

Table  III — In  Various  Cities  and  Towns  Surrounding  I 

City  A 

City  C 

Number  of  Outside 

Cities  Number  of  Newspapers  Per 

Number  of  Outside 

Cities  Number  of  Newspapers  Per 

and  Towns  Surrounding  Charge  Account  in  These  Sur- 

and  Towns  Surrounding  Charge  Account  in  These  Sur-  I 

City  A 

rounding  Cities  and  Towms 

City  C 

rounding  Cities  and  Toivns 

19 

Less  than  2 

11 

Less  than  2 

64 

2  —  4 

26 

2  —  4 

67 

4  —  6 

32 

4  —  6 

45 

6  —  8 

21 

6  —  8 

24 

8  —10 

11 

8  —10 

18 

10—12 

7 

10—12 

11 

12—14 

3 

12—14 

13 

14—16 

4 

14—16 

6 

16—18 

3 

16—18 

9 

Over  18 

4 

Over  18 

276 

122 

Table  II — In  Various  Cities  and  Towns  Surrounding 

Table  IV — In  Various  Cities  and  Towns  Surrounding  I 

City  B 

City  D 

Number  of  Outside 

Cities  Number  of  Newspapers  Per 

Number  of  Outside 

Cities  Number  of  Newspapers  Per 

and  Towns  Surrounding  Charge  Account  in  These  Sur- 

and  Towns  Surrounding  Charge  Account  in  These  Sur-  I 

City  B 

rounding  Cities  and  Towns 

City  D 

rounding  Cities  and  Toums 

6 

Less  than  2 

5 

Less  than  2 

13 

2  —  4 

5 

2  —  4 

24 

4  —  6 

7 

4  —  6 

36 

6  —  8 

13 

6  —  8 

30 

8  —10 

14 

8  —10 

25 

10—12 

6 

10—12 

22 

12—14 

12 

12—14 

13 

14—16 

8 

14—16 

6 

16—18 

9 

16—18 

31 

Over  18 

37 

Over  18 

206 

116 

City  A  newspapers  delivered  per  charge  account  in 
City  A  stores',  in  64  of  these  276  outside  cities  and 
towns,  there  were  from  2  to  4  City  A  newspapers 
delivered  per  charge  account  in  City  A  stores ;  and  so 
on. 

Attention  is  directed  to  Tables  II  (City  B)  and  IV 
(City  D)  which  show  a  large  number  of  outside  towns 
in  which  there  were  18  or  more  newspapers  delivered 
for  every  charge  account.  This  gave  rise  to  a  sus¬ 
picion  (which  we  later  found  to  1^  a  fact)  that  these 
outside  towns  with  a  relatively  large  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  per  charge  account  were  really  beyond  the 
merchants’  natural  retail  trade  territory.  In  other 

{Continued 


tory  served  by  his  store.  He  may  discover,  by  such  a 
comparison,  that  the  circulation  of  the  newspaper 
which  he  has  been  using  does  not  fully  cover  the  trade 
territory  of  his  store.  He  may  find  that  another  local 
newspap)er  offers  a  circulation  more  nearly  co-exten- 
sive  with  his  trade  territory.  Or  he  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  supplement  the  newspaper  with  some  other  ad¬ 
vertising  support  in  those  outlying  territories  served 
by  his  store,  but  not  reached  by  any  local  newspai)er. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  may  discover  that  his  trade 
territory  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  territory  covered 
by  the  newspaper  he  has  been  using.  Such  a  com¬ 
parison  will  give  some  indication  of  possible  waste 
on  page  498) 
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Volume  Fashions 

For  Fall 


(Left)  An  important  trotteur  costume  features  an  ensemble  of  hag 
and  shoe  in  black  calf  and  rajah  Heard  worn  with  a  bright  green,  light 
woolen  suit  of  smart  new  design,  and  the  silver  fox  searf  from 
Schiaparelli  in  her  new  treatment  inspired  by  the  Hatvaiian  lei. 
Length  of  skirt  is  correct  for  walking. 

(Right)  Worth  makes  an  exquisite  afternoon  dress  in  heavy  green 
lace,  worn  rvith  a  bronze  opera  pump  which  is  a  popular  new  note  for 
afternoon  wear. 


HESE  models  were  shown  at  the  Shoe  and  Fashion  Hevne  held  recently  at  the  Hotel 
V  V  Pennsylvania,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Chandler  Hall.  They  were  j)resented  as  the 
ty])e  of  merchandise  that  would  appeal  to  the  average  American  woman  who  wishes  to  look  smart 
at  all  times  yet  is  planning  her  autumn  wardrobe  with  a  thought  to  her  pocketbook. 

'I'he  attention  of  National  Retail  Dr\'  Goods  Association  members  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  colorings  stressed  at  the  Fashion  Show  were  those  nationally  adopted  by  the  Color  Coordina¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  leading  manufacturers.  These 
colors  wjre  also  stressed  at  the  Fashion  Shows  held  recently  by  a  numher  of  important  resident 
buying  offices. 


Is  MERCHANDISING 


BUYING  or  SELLING? 


In  the  store  function  of  merchandising,  is  not  buying  os 
important  as  selling?  it  is — and  even  more  so;  but  the  emphasis 
is  put  on  selling  in  most  stores — and  necessarily  so  or  else 
markdown  losses  would  be  as  big  as  telephone  numbers. 

Too  much  buying  is  done  on  the  plan  of  taking  what  the 
market  offers  instead  of  specifying  what  the  ultimate  consumer 
wants.  This  practice  is  leading  to  a  disastrous  result — a  debased 
market  of  textile  merchandise  and  partial  elimination  of  pro¬ 
ducts  of  first  quality. 

Any  child  can  throw  a  glass  of  water  on  the  floor,  but  the 
wisest  king  or  scientist  can’t  pick  that  water  up.  Any  buyer  can 
take  what  the  market  offers  but  the  most  productive  method 
of  retail  promotion  cannot  sell  goods  at  the  regular  markup 
unless  they  are  what  the  customer  wants.  The  merchandise  it¬ 
self  must  '^make^^  the  sale. 


Ask  us  for  information  regarding  tested  specifications  covering  textile 
merchandise  your  customers  will  buy  the  second  time. 


Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


August.  1931 
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Ways  of  Protecting  the  Store’s  Liability 
to  Its  Customers 

By  John  G.  Clark,  Director  of  Insurance,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


The  ways  of  protecting  the  store’s  liability  to  its 
customers  could  be  easily  stated  if  we  were  to 
advise  the  store  to  buy  insurance  against  every 
possible  risk.  In  order  to  cover  this  subject  more 
thoroughly  I  think  it  advisable  to  broaden  the  term 
“customers”  to  also  include  the  coverage,  which  in  the 
case  of  a  retail  store  would  apply  largely  to  actual  and 
prospective  customers. 

The  Store  Managers’  Division  is  now  completing  a 
study  of  the  Organization  and  Operation  of  Work¬ 
rooms.  This  study  deals  specifically  with  many  various 
types  of  workrooms  according  to  the  general  character¬ 
istics,  personnel,  layout  and  systems,  and  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  presentation  to  apply  certain  phases  of 
insurance  for  the  protection  of  the  customers  of  such 
departments  as  well  as  to  point  out  the  store  manager’s 
responsibility  to  the  customers  and  the  public  from  an 
insurance  angle. 

I  think  it  was  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  elder,  who 
once  made  the  statement  that  the  greatest  risk  of  doing 
business  is  the  legal  risk.  If  this  statement  is  true, 
and  I  believe  all  of  you  will  agree  that  it  is,  what  are 
the  legal  risks  of  a  retail  store  and  what  means  or 
facilities  are  there  for  protecting  against  these  legal 
risks  ? 

Public  Is  Educated  to  Insurance 

Most  of  you  remember  that  years  ago  when  anyone 
had  an  accident,  he  considered  it  his  own  hard  luck. 
Now  he  looks  around  for  some  one  to  sue,  and  this  is 
pretty  generally  the  attitude  of  most  people,  influenced 
no  doubt  by  the  fact  that  insurance  companies  for  a 
number  of  years  have  been  educating  the  public  along 
the  lines  of  protection  so  that  the  public  assumes  the 
store  owner  has,  or  should  have,  liability  protection  in 
adequate  amount  and  that  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
effect  recovery  for  a  claim.  How  many  stores,  how¬ 
ever,  have  what  is  considered  adequate  protection? 

In  operating  certain  departments  of  a  retail  store, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  installing  draperies, 
shades,  floor  coverings  and  radio  apparatus  in  homes 
of  customers,  there  are  occasions  when  employees  from 
the  store,  and  even  employees  of  contractors  hired  to 
do  certain  work  are  responsible  for  damages  to  the 
property  of  the  owner. 

The  Owners’,  Landlords’  and  Tenants’  Public  liabil¬ 
ity  Policy  is  designed  to  provide  indemnity  against 
claims  in  connection  with  the  existence,  use  or  main¬ 
tenance  of  buildings  or  property  and  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  extend  protection  against  claims  for  injuries 
caused  by  the  store’s  employees  engaged  in  the  as¬ 
sured’s  business  operations  elsewhere  than  upon  the 
premises  of  the  assured. 


Several  years  ago  an  employee  of  a  Detroit  store 
was  sent  to  the  home  of  a  wealthy  automobile  manu¬ 
facturer  to  perform  some  work  in  the  nature  of  decora¬ 
ting  or  housefurnishing.  The  workman  accidentally  up¬ 
set  and  shattered  a  vase  estimated  to  be  worth  $50,0CO. 
Many  claims  for  smaller  amounts  have  been  presented 
to  stores  for  damages  caused  by  store  employees,  and 
according  to  the  experience  of  the  Insurance  Bureau 
very  few  stores  have  given  consideration  to  protection 
against  claims  of  this  character. 

A  Casualty  Insurance  company  can  provide  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  designed  to  provide  indemnity  against 
claims  in  connection  with  manufacturing  or  contract¬ 
ing  operations  on  account  of  injury  to,  or  destruction 
of,  property  other  than  property  owned,  leased,  occu¬ 
pied  or  used  by,  or  in  custody  or  control  of  the  store 
or  any  of  its  employees.  The  minimum  policy  which 
is  written  under  the  Manufacturers  and  Contractors 
Property  Damage  Liability  Form  is  $1000.  Higher 
limits,  of  course,  can  be  obtained  for  an  increase  in 
premium. 

Some  stores  use  the  services  of  outside  firms  or  con¬ 
tractors  for  the  installation  of  radio  equipment,  elec¬ 
trical  devices,  etc.,  and  if  these  conditions  exist,  the 
store  should  protect  itself  against  liability  claims  for 
property  damage  or  injuries  to  the  public.  Protection 
against  such  claims  can  be  obtained  under  the  form 
known  as  Owners  or  Contractors  Protective  Public 
Liability  insurance,  which  is  designed  to  provide  in¬ 
demnity  for  owners  or  contractors  against  claims  in 
connection  with  construction  operations  performed  by 
independent  contractors  or  sub-contractors  for  the 
owner  or  contractor  on  account  of  accidents  to  persons 
not  employed  by  the  assured. 

Home  Demonstrations 

Many  stores  sell  washing  machines  and  other  house¬ 
hold  applicances  which  are  demonstrated  in  the  homes 
of  customers  by  an  employee.  A  case  is  on  record 
where  a  woman  employee  was  demonstrating  a  washing 
machine.  In  some  manner  she  had  allowed  a  stream 
of  scalding  water  to  strike  and  injure  a  small  child  who 
was  watching  the  demonstration.  The  parents  made 
claims  for  damages  and  the  store  was  held  responsible. 
The  general  public  liability  policy,  while  covering  the 
premises  of  the  store,  does  not  cover  a  demonstration 
away  from  the  store  premises  of  washing  machines, 
or  other  electrical  devices  or  merchandise  which  con¬ 
stitute  additional  risks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  very  few  stores  that 
demonstrate,  install  and  repair  merchandise  outside  of 
the  premises  have  these  hazards  covered.  Perhaps  the 
reason  why  this  phase  of  protection  has  not  been  pre- 
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sented  to  the  store  managers  is  the  fact  that  the  public 
liability  manual  does  not  show  how  this  coverage  can 
be  effected  and  the  average  insurance  agent  or  broker 
is  not  entirely  familiar  with  such  a  risk. 

This  type  of  protection  can  be  provided  by  endorse¬ 
ment  to  the  General  Public  Liability  policy,  covering 
installation,  demonstration,  repair  and  removal  of 
goods,  articles,  or  equipment.  An  additional  premium  is 
charged  ba.sed  on  the  payroll  involved  in  the  work 
described.  This  endorsement  should  be  added  to  every- 
policy  insuring  a  store  that  demonstrates  devices  away 
from  the  store  premises,  unless  the  policy  covers  such 
a  hazard.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  endorsement 
does  not  cover  Products  Liability,  that  is,  liability  im¬ 
posed  by  law  ufKon  the  store  for  use  of  articles  or 
merchandise  away  from  the  store  premises. 

Customers’  Goods 

A  number  of  the  larger  stores  have  departments  for 
repairing,  cleaning  and  renovating  rugs,  curtains,  drap¬ 
eries,  gloves,  furs,  etc.  The  surveys  of  the  Insurance 
Bureau  to  date  have  revealed  few  cases  where  stores 
are  protecting  against  loss  except  on  customers  furs. 

We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  losses  or  claims  for 
loss  or  damage  to  customers  goods  hut  it  is  assumed 
that  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  store,  the  losses  in  the 
course  of  a  year  are  considerable.  Such  losses  and 
claims  may  be  covered  under  what  is  known  as  a 
Bailee’s  Customers  insurance.  This  form  of  coverage 
pays  for  losses  on  all  lawful  goods  and  articles  belong¬ 
ing  to  customers,  other  than  the  assured’s,  left  by  them 
in  the  store  for  cleaning,  dyeing,  pressing  or  repairing. 
The  store  is  legally  liable  only  for  losses  caused  by  its 
own  negligence  or  that  of  its  employees.  Losses  caused 
by  forces  beyond  control  of  the  store  (such  as  fire 
spreading  from  an  adjoining  building)  are  not  charge¬ 
able  to  the  store,  but  it  is  believed  the  store  would  feel 
a  moral  responsibility  for  the  care  and  safekeeping  of 
goods  entrusted  to  the  store. 

Most  stores  having  facilities  for  storing  customers’ 
furs  during  the  summer  months  have,  in  most  cases, 
provided  protection  from  the  standpoint  of  fire,  bur¬ 
glary,  theft,  holdup,  and  transit  hazard.  Some  stores 
have  availed  themselves  of  a  fur  floater  policy  insuring 
all  kinds  of  furs  stored  by  their  customers  and  have 
issued  certificates  of  insurance  to  customers,  the  cost 
of  the  insurance  being  included  in  the  storage  charges. 

Store  managers  and  others  will  no  doubt  interest¬ 
ed  in  a  recent  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  in  Mary¬ 
land  to  the  Insurance  Commissioner  of  that  state.  The 
Attorney  General’s  opinion  is  as  follows; — 

“In  my  opinion,  the  certificate  issue<l  ])y  the 

- store  is  a  policy  of  insurance.  Under 

its  terms  a  direct  obligation  flows  from  the 
insurance  company  to  the  certificate  holder. 
Nothwithstanding  the  attempt  to  limit  the 
effectiveness  of  the  certificate  by  reference  to 
the  terms  of  the  floater  policy,  I  think  it  clear 
that  any  provisions  of  the  floater  policy  incon- 
sistant  with  the  certificates  would  be  ineffec¬ 
tive  on  the  grounds  of  estoppel.  (The  term 
estoppel  is  a  legal  one  and  means  an  act  or 
admission  that  cannot  legally  be  denied.)  In 
particular,  the  endorsement  to  which  reference 

{ Continued 


has  been  made  would  be  invalid  as  against  a 
certificate  holder  who  has  been  misled  by  the 
deceptive  language  employed  in  this  certificate. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  Section 
70- A  of  Article  48- A  (of  the  statutes)  is  ap¬ 
plicable,  and  that  the  certificate  must  have 
plainly  stamped  upon  its  face  the  full  amount 
of  premium  paid  therefore.  As  the  certifi¬ 
cate  is  not  valid  until  countersigned  by  the 
store,  that  comjiany,  in  my  opinion,  must 
qualify  to  do  business  as  an  insurance  agent, 
under  the  provisions  of  state  laws.’’ 

The  Insurance  Bureau  would  like  to  suggest  that  any 
store  using  certificates  of  insurance,  and  for  which  a 
premium  charge  is  made,  should  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  comply  with  any  state  law  that  forbids  the 
issuance  of  insurance  contracts  unless  through  an  auth¬ 
orized  agent. 

Customers’  Automobile  Parking 

Many  stores  have  felt  the  need  for  providing  auto¬ 
mobile  parking  facilities  for  their  customers.  In  a  few 
cases  garages  adjacent  to  the  store  are  operated  by  the 
store  itself.  In  a  number  of  other  instances  arrange¬ 
ments  are  made  with  owners  of  private  and  public 
garages,  as  well  as  parking  lots,  for  the  storage  of 
automobiles  during  the  time  the  customer  visits  the 
store.  Sometimes  stores  have  their  doormen  drive  the 
customers’  cars  from  the  store  to  the  garage  or  parking 
lot.  The  liability  resting  upon  the  store  is  full  and 
direct,  and  it  is  essential  that  protection  be  provided. 

If  a  garage  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  store  a 
Garage  Owners  Legal  Liability  insurance  policy  should 
be  provided  under  which  any  liability  that  might  lie 
imposed  upon  the  store  by  law  for  damages  on  account 
of  injuries  to  or  destruction  of  automobiles  (of  prop¬ 
erty  of  others  only)  while  in  the  possession  of  the 
store  for  either  storage,  safekeeping  and/or  repairs 
would  be  covered. 

A  number  of  stores  have  their  own  storage  facilities 
for  customers’  cars  and  have  arranged  transportation 
from  parking  lots  or  garage  to  the  store,  meanwhile 
assuming  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  car  until 
the  customer  returns. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  customers’  cars  will 
now  and  then  be  damaged  at  a  storage  location,  and 
accidents  often  occur  while  cars  are  being  called  for  or 
delivered  by  the  station  operators. 

Cars  are  stolen  and  since  many  stations  furnish  gas 
and  oil,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  serious  fire 
or  explosion  which  may  damage  a  great  many  custo¬ 
mers’  cars.  While  many  customers  might  have  insur¬ 
ance,  the  insurance  company  always  has  the  right  of 
subrogation,  and  furthermore,  there  may  be  claims 
against  the  store  for  amounts  in  excess  of  the  insurance 
carried  by  the  customers. 

Employees’  Cars 

We  have  found  in  connection  with  our  survey  work 
that  many  stores  overlook  the  matter  of  non-ownership 
automobile  liability,  particularly  for  the  cars  owned  by 
their  employees.  Our  inquiries  have  developed  many 
cases  where  employees  have  been  asked  to  deliver  a 
on  pane  518) 
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What  About  Customer  Services? 

By  A.  PlCKERXELL,  Service  Maiiafier,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  information  which  I  am  about  to  outline  is 
a  summary  of  data  gathered  by  the  Committee 
on  Operating  Ex^HiUses  of  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division  through  a  questionnaire  which  was  sent  to 
store  managers  asking  them  to  outline  any  changes 
in  their  customer  service  program.  S^iecifically,  the 
services  referred  to  were  floor  superintendents  and 
section  managers,  telephones,  doormen,  personal  shop¬ 
ping  bureau,  adjustment  bureau,  mail  and  telephone 
order,  post  office,  travel  bureau,  customer  garage,  rest 
rooms,  information  clerks,  interpreters,  accomodation 
desks,  credit  desks,  exchange  desk,  and  customer  calls 
for  credits. 

'I'wenty-five  store  managers  answered  the  letter  in 
sufficient  detail  so  that  a  rough  tabulation  could  be 
made  of  the  results,  and  their  answers  have  been  classi¬ 
fied  as  to  whether  the  function  has  remained  un¬ 
changed,  whether  it  was  reduced,  whether  it  was  elim¬ 
inated  or  whether  the  particular  store  ever  had  it. 

In  general  the  investigation  and  results  take  on  two 
phases.  The  first  jffiase  was  during  the  latter  part  of 
1930  or  during  the  time  when  (jnestionnaires  were  being 
distributed  and  answered.  I  suspect  that  these  ques¬ 
tionnaires  placed  all  of  these  functions  under  the  lime¬ 
light  of  critical  examination.  During  1930  there  had 
been  a  slight  downward  trend  in  customer  services. 
This  takes  us  to  the  second  phase  or  the  start  of  1931 
where  we  see  definite  steps  taken  in  the  reduction  of 
expenses  in  customer  services.  'I'here  is  nothing  radical 
in  this  reduction,  however,  and  less  elimination  than 
we  might  expect.  I  propose  to  take  up  each  function 
separately,  indicating  the  trend  as  brought  out  in  the 
letters  referred  to.  and  at  the  end  to  sum  up  with  a 
few  general  remarks. 

Analysis  of  Services  in  Twenty-Five  Stores 

You  will  find  that  the  detail  figures  do  not  Ijalance 
out  with  the  twenty-five  letters  previously  mentioned, 
because  each  letter  did  not  specifically  answer  all  of 
the  sixteen  points.  In  stores  where  no  changes  have 
been  made  each  phase  of  customer  service  has  l)een 
carefully  analyzed  and  justified  by  major  executives  as 
being  in  line  with  a  good  exi)ense  job  for  that  store. 

Section  Managers  and  Floor  Superintendents 
— .Seven  stores  reply  that  they  have  made  no  change 
at  all  in  the  use  of  section  managers;  thirteen  stores 
have  curtailed  their  number.  There  is  little  new  in  this 
thought.  We  have  all  of  us  seen  the  experiment  tried 


of  practically  eliminating  section  managers  from  time 
to  time,  but  it  must  ^  remembered  that  the  duties 
assigned  to  section  managers  cannot  be  entirely  elim¬ 
inated.  Even  if  you  eliminate  the  man  someone  else 
will  have  to  assume  his  duties. 

Various  expedients  have  lieen  used  to  bring  about 
reductions,  such  as,  the  consolidation  of  section  man¬ 
agers’  duties  with  assistant  buyers;  the  use  of  short 
hour  section  managers;  the  insistence  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  on  having  buyers  and  assistant  buyers  on  the 
floor  l)etween  11  and  4;  and  the  expansion  of  the 
territory  the  section  manager  should  cover. 

One  store  reports  a  very  considerable  saving  in 
the  use  of  section  managers,  where  on  the  other 
hand  another  store  reports  that  it  is  using  two 
more  section  managers  than  it  ever  had  before; 
and  still  another  large  store  reports  that  a  few  ex¬ 
change  supervisors  have  been  appointed  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  assistant  section  managers  in  very  busy 
departments  to  supervise  the  making  of  exchanges. 

Customer  Telephone  Service — There  has  l)een 
practically  no  change  in  customer  telephone  service. 
Of  the  stores  reporting,  eighteen  either  have  the  same 
conditions  as  previously,  or  an  enlarged  service.  Three 
report  a  certain  curtailment  by  the  elimination  of 
monitor  boards,  etc,,  throughout  the  store.  There  is 
more  general  agreement  on  this  one  subject  than  any 
of  the  others  investigated. 

Doormen — Seven  stores  report  no  change  in  the 
number  of  doormen  employed,  five  stores  report  cur¬ 
tailment,  one  store  reports  elimination,  and  four  stores 
report  that  they  never  had  doormen.  The  stores  re- 
ix)rting  no  curtailment  seem  to  feel  that  the  expense 
was  justified  on  account  of  the  congested  traffic  con¬ 
ditions  in  their  shopping  district.  In  stores  that  had 
curtailed  on  doormen,  this  was  accomplished  by  doub¬ 
ling  up  with  the  porter  service  in  the  store. 

Personal  Shopping  Bureau — We  find  four  stores 
with  no  change  in  their  personal  shopping  bureau, 
nine  stores  with  considerable  change,  and  two  stores 
that  never  had  one.  Curtailment  in  this  function  has 
lieen  brought  about  in  most  cases  by  consolidation  of 
the  mail  and  telephone  order  department. 

Adjustment  Department — Twelve  stores  report 
no  curtailment  in  their  adjustment  department;  five 
stores  report  curtailment.  There  seems  to  be  a  pretty 
general  feeling  that  the  adjustment  department  is  an 
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unwise  place  to  look  for  any  radical  expense  reduction, 
because  in  this  department,  we  are  dealing  with  the 
dissatisfied  customer,  and  a  dissatified  customer  is 
pretty  generally  thought  of  as  a  good  thing  not  to  have. 

Where  curtailment  has  been  affected  during  the  last 
year,  it  has  been  accomplished  in  some  stores  by  throw¬ 
ing  some  of  the  work  which  was  done  by  tlie  adjust¬ 
ment  department  into  the  hands  of  the  floor  super¬ 
intendents  and  section  managers.  Several  stores  re¬ 
port  that  they  are  allowing  a  greater  freedom  to  iloor 
superintendents  and  section  managers  in  the  matter  of 
adjusting  complaints  on  the  floor  instead  of  having 
the  customer  referred  to  the  adjustment  bureau.  Two 
stores  have  consolidated  their  operating  adjustment 
with  their  bill  adiustment 

Mail  and  Telephone  Order  Department — Seven 
stores  report  no  curtailment  in  their  mail  and 
telephone  order  department ;  eigljt  stores  report  curtail¬ 
ment.  As  stated  before,  this  curtailment  has  been  made 
through  the  consolidation  with  the  personal  shopping 
bureau. 

Post  Office — Five  stores  report  no  post  office  cur¬ 
tailment  ;  four  stores  report  curtailment ;  one  store 
eliminated  its  post  office;  five  stores  never  had  one. 

Travel  Bureau — Three  stores  report  no  change  in 
their  travel  bureau ;  one  reports  curtailment ;  two  report 
its  elimination ;  and  five  report  that  they  never  had  one. 

Customers'  Garage — Five  stores  report  no  change 
in  customer  garage  facilities ;  one  reports  elimination ; 
and  five  stores  report  that  they  never  had  one.  There 
is  a  curious  thing  in  connection  with  the  customers’ 
garage.  That  is,  that  those  stores  maintaining  them 
seem  to  feel  very  strongly  that  they  are  important  and 
that  the  expense  is  well  justified,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  stores  that  never  had  one,  report  in  a  way  to 
indicate  that  they  are  mighty  glad  of  it,  as  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  considerable  and  they  cannot  possibly  see  how 
it  could  be  justified. 

Rest  Rooms — Ten  stores  report  no  change  in  rest 
room  facilities ;  seven  stores  report  a  curtailment.  Cur¬ 
tailment  has  been  effected  in  a  number  of  cases  by 
having  the  maid  that  cares  for  the  beauty  parlor  also 
take  care  of  the  customers’  rest  room.  One  store  re¬ 
ports  the  complete  installation  of  electric  hand  driers, 
which  made  possible  the  doubling  up  of  maid  service 
so  that  one  maid  could  look  after  two  rest  rooms. 

Information  Clerks — Seven  stores  report  no 
change  in  their  number  of  information  clerks;  two 
report  curtailment;  two  elimination,  and  five  state  that 
they  never  had  them.  Some  stores  that  had  several 
information  clerks  scattered  around  through  the  store 
in  strategic  points  decided  that  they  could  get  along 
with  possibly  one  or  two  on  the  main  floor  at  main 
entrances. 

Interpreters — Four  report  no  change  in  inter¬ 
preting  facilities;  three  report  curtailment;  one  elim¬ 
ination,  and  one  never  had  them.  In  this  matter,  the 
usual  procedure  is  for  the  employment  office  to  main¬ 
tain  a  file  of  employees  who  speak  foreign  languages 
and  when  any  interpreting  is  needed,  the  selling  de¬ 
partment  calls  the  employment  office  for  one  of  these 
people. 

(Continued 


Service  Desks,  Accomod.xtion  Desks,  Customer 
Calls — Seven  stores  feport  no  change  in  the  use  of 
service  and  accommodation  desks ;  two  report  curtail¬ 
ment.  There  is  little  comment  necessary  here,  as  stores 
that  have  service  desks  feel  their  need  very  keenly; 
whereas  stores  that  never  had  them  can  take  care  of 
their  service  desk  functions  through  section  managers 
and  floor  superintendents,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  them.  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  for  any  large  store  to  operate  without  at 
least  one  accomodation  desk.  This  is  usually  combined 
with  the  lost  and  found  desk,  and  if  it  is  run  by  one 
per.son,  becomes  a  fairly  inexpensive  service. 

So  much  for  the  specific  resume  of  the  letters  from 
store  managers.  There  are  two  other  service  econ¬ 
omies  made  by  stores  which  can  be  mentioned  in 
passing.  One  store  reports  the  elimination  of  Christmas 
boxes.  Another  store  states  that  it  now  charges  ten 
cents  for  gift  wrapping  on  merchandise  under  forty 
nine  cents. 

I  want  to  stress  again  that  there  is  a  constant  cycle 
of  review  going  on.  Operations,  personnel,  and  func¬ 
tions  are  always  being  scrutinized  with  great  care.  Dur¬ 
ing  periods  like  the  present  we  perhaps  sharpen  our 
pencils  a  little  more  in  an  effort  to  be  certain  that  our 
expenses  are  justified.  Hut  we  must  remember  that 
we  have  organization  charts,  and,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  desirable  to  follow  a  general  organization  set-up. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  be  necessarily  hide-bound, 
but  keep  in  our  minds  that  fact  that  we  must  be  well 
organized  or  be  building  towards  an  adequate  organi¬ 
zation  even  though  we  may  advantageously  consolidate 
for  a  few  months  in  an  effort  to  economize. 

Consolidations  of  Executive  Jobs 

Along  with  the  retrenchment  already  outlined,  there 
has  lieen  a  wide  range  of  consolidations  of  executive 
jobs.  There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  tendency  on 
the  part  of  all  stores  in  the  matter  of  consolidation 
of  duties  and  responsibilities  of  all  executives,  thereby 
reducing  the  executive  payroll.  I  will  cite  a  few  ex¬ 
amples  to  indicate  the  trend. 

One  store  reports  that  it  had  a  maintenance  super¬ 
intendent  who  had  under  him  a  chief  engineer,  a  chief 
carpenter,  a  chief  painter,  and  a  chief  mechanic  and 
repair  man.  Each  of  these  four  foremen  had  a  staff. 
This  store  consolidated  by  the  elimination  of  every¬ 
body  except  the  chief  engineer,  who  reported  direct 
to  the  store  manager,  and  was  responsible  for  all  of 
the  maintenance,  repairing,  painting,  carpenter  and 
mechanical  work. 

Another  store  reports  that  the  protection  department 
took  over  the  wrapping  and  packing  job,  thereby  elim¬ 
inating  the  salary  of  the  head  of  the  wrapping  and 
packing  supervision.  A  third  store  reports  that  the 
adjustment  department  took  over  the  duties  and  job 
of  the  supplies  buyer.  The  position  of  workroom 
superintendent  was  eliminated  in  one  store  and  the 
workrooms  now  report  to  the  store  manager  direct. 
Another  store  reports  consolidation  of  the  millinery 
workroom  and  the  corset  workroom. 

Many  consolidations,  such  as  those  I  have  indicated, 
can  be  accomplished  in  any  store  where  you  happen 
to  have  a  particular  man  who  has  the  ability  to  absorb 
additional  responsibilities  and  at  the  same  time  do 
on  page  504) 
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Coordinating  Management  Polieies  With 
the  Business  Cycle 

By  Fred  E.  King,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Company,  Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Second  Prize — The  1931  Ernest  Katz  Aiiard 


‘"Just  as  the  basis  of  every  depression  is  laid  in  the  preceding  period  of  pros¬ 
perity,  so  the  basis  of  every  prosperity  is  laid  in  the  preceding  period  of  de¬ 
pression" — George  E.  Roberts,  Vice-President,  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y. 


The  past  few  months  have  definitely  proven  to 
us  that  we  are  not  in  a  new  economic  era  in  which 
there  w’ill  be  no  more  depressions.  The  Achilles’ 
heel  of  modem  business  is  still  unprotected.  The  years 
1904,  1908,  1914,  1921,  1924  and  1930  all  spell  de¬ 
pression  and  their  regularity  indicates  that  more  are 
to  be  expected.  The  business  cycle  is  an  established 
fact  and,  although  economists  have  for  some  time  been 
working  on  ways  and  means  of  eliminating  or  con¬ 
trolling  it,  the  year  1930  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  still  in  the 
future. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  build  our  policies  now 
so  that  we  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  next  de¬ 
pression  in  order  that  a  severe  drop  in  sales  volume 
will  not  carry  our  entire  profit  with  it.  Hindsight  is 
always  easier  than  foresight  and  certainly  the  past  year 
has  given  us  a  real  foundation  for  the  formation  of 
general  policies,  which,  if  carried  out,  will  not  only 
leave  us  much  less  vulnerable  in  the  future  but  may 
also  enable  us  to  check  the  serious  downward  trend 
in  department  store  net  profits,  apparent  during  the 
past  few  years. 

“Leaks  and  Wastes”  in  Business 

Professor  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  in  his  speech  at  the 
Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  made  the  following  statement, 
“Policies  of  expense  reduction  in  retailing  during  the 
past  year  have  probably  eliminated  most  of  the  leaks 
and  wastes  which  crept  into  retail  operation  during 
the  preceding  years.”  As  we  look  over  these  preceding 
years,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  “leaks  and  wastes” 
crept  in.  Expenses  very  definitely  grew  beyond  the 
point  where  good  control  should  have  stopped  them. 
Sales  volume  was  increasing  at  a  respectable  rate  and 
we  did  not  pay  enough  attention  to  the  importance  of 
these  additional  expenses.  When  economists  first  told 
us  that  a  depression  was  under  way  we  were  still  in 


a  prosperity  frame  of  mind  and  refused  even  to  con¬ 
sider  the  fact  that  our  sales  might  be  more  than  slight¬ 
ly  affected. 

Finally  the  bottom  began  to  drop  out  of  our  volume. 
Wholesale  prices  crashed  to  unheard  of  depths  and 
retail  prices  had  to  follow.  The  purchasing  power  of 
our  consumers  was  greatly  decreased  and  the  number 
of  sales  transactions  suffered  accordingly.  A  futile 
attempt  to  bolster  our  volume  through  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  was  of  no  avail.  We  were  woefully  late  in 
beginning  to  contract  our  expenses  and,  by  the  time 
our  controls  were  actually  put  into  operation,  the 
carry-over  on  expense  had  taken  with  it  much  of  our 
1930  profit. 

Controller  Must  Guard  Management  Against 
Past  Mistakes 

Each  depression  tells  the  same  story.  The  circum¬ 
stances  are  a  little  different,  jjerhaps,  but  substantially 
the  same  undercurrents  are  there.  To  continue  the 
quotation  from  Professor  Nystrom,  referring  to  these 
wastes,  “It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  for  many  years 
to  come  retail  management  will  be  well  guarded  against 
the  re-entry  of  such  items.”  If  we  stay  in  our  present 
frame  of  mind,  yes,  but  how  long  will  such  a  mental 
condition  last  when  sales  volume  again  begins  to  boom? 
It  is  the  controller’s  duty  to  guard  the  management 
against  the  repetition  of  past  mistakes. 

Every  controller  has  been  making  a  great  effort  to 
find  logical  methods  of  reducing  expenses  and  very 
few  fields  have  remained  untouched.  Merchandising 
is  being  carried  on  with  greater  thought  than  has  been 
seen  for  many  a  year.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  we  are  merchandising  at  a  greater  profit  but  it 
does  mean  that  we  are  attempting  to  build  up  a  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  and  good-will  which  will  be  reflected 
in  future  operations. 

Everything  considered,  we  are  quite  well  set  for  the 
coming  year  and  should  emerge  with  a  more  favorable 
profit  and  loss  statement  than  that  of  1930.  Expenses 
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should  be  reduced,  on  a  relative  basis  at  least,  and  a 
larger  net  sales  volume  can  reasonably  be  expected 
through  improved  merchandising  methods  and  in¬ 
creased  general  business  activity.  Thus,  any  plan  for 
immediate  and  more  effective  control  of  expense  is 
somewhat  belated  and  it  is  u])  to  us  now  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  lessons  we  have  been  exposed  to  during 
this  last  depression. 

Business  Movements 

The  development  of  statistical  inquiry  throughout 
industry  as  a  whole  has  brought  with  it  an  increasing 
knowledge  of  the  business  cycle.  The  original  data  of 
economic  time  series  register  movements  of  a  com¬ 
posite  sort  and  the  actual  elements  contained  have  been 
isolated  and  brought  to  light.  It  is  now  quite  generally 
recognized  that  there  are  four  principal  types  of  move¬ 
ments  in  business  series,  as  follows : 

1.  The  secular  trend,  or  general  direction  of 
movement  over  a  relatively  long  period  of 
time. 

2.  The  seasonal  variation,  or  natural  fluctu¬ 
ation  resulting  from  the  effect  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  months  upon  general  activity. 

3.  The  cyclical  variation,  or  the  more  or  less 
periodic  swings  of  business  conditions  over 
and  under  normal  which  show  the  tendency 
of  history  to  repeat  itself. 

4.  The  residual  or  accidental  elements  which 
are  the  result  of  influences  we  cannot  fore¬ 
see,  such  as  fires  and  storms. 

Applying  this  analogy  to  volume  series  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales,  it  can  l)e  said  that  the  figures  contain : 

1.  A  long  tenn  trend  due  to  changes  in  jwpu- 
lation  and  standard  of  living,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment.  or  the  reverse,  of  good-will 
and  consumer  resjxm.se. 


2.  Seasonal  flucfilations  due  to  the  varied  buy-  • 

ing  habits  of  'the  consumer  over  different 
periods  of  the  year. 

3.  Cyclical  fluctuations  due  to  general  bus-  | 

iness  activity,  changes  in  the  ])urchasing 
power  of  the  consumer  and  gradually  de¬ 
veloping  variations  in  the  functionitig  of 

an  organization. 

4.  Accidental  fluctuations,  such  as  unrepeat¬ 
ed  special  sale  events,  unseasonable  weath¬ 
er,  earthquakes,. and  the  like. 

Management  must  be  adjusted  to  these  variations 
in  volume  in  department  stores  as  well  as  in  any 
other  type  of  business  enterprise,  and  to  do  this,  it 
is  necessary  to  forecast  the  future.  .\s  a  background 
upon  which  to  develop  an  intelligent  forecast,  the  con¬ 
troller  should  have  complete  information  concerning 
general  business  conditions.  This  should  include  whole¬ 
sales  prices,  bank  clearings,  employment,  production,  de¬ 
partment  store  sales,  an  inde.x  of  general  business 
activity,  etc.,  both  national  and  local,  the  local  figures 
being  more  valuable  but  usually  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

Cyclical  Fluctuations 

This  paper  deals  primarily  with  the  adjustment  of 
a  retail  organization  to  the  cyclical  fluctuations  which 
periodically  confront  us  all. 

Depressions  have  occurred  in  the  past  and  will  occur 
again  in  the  future.  “Build  sound  management  from 
1930  experience”  might  well  l)e  modified  to  read. 
“Build  for  future  depressions  from  past  exi)erience”. 
Lay  out  a  complete  and  workable  i)rogram  for  the 
future.  What  were  the  leaks  and  wastes  which  some¬ 
how  crept  into  our  operations  during  the  prosperous 
years  before  1930  and  how  can  they  be  controlled 
during  the  prosi)erous  years  to  come  ?  Are  we  planning 
any  major  store  policy  changes  such  as  charging  in¬ 
terest  upon  past  due  accounts  receivable?  What  is 
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the  lowest  net  ])rofit  that  the  firm  can  afford  to  earn 
under  any  circumstances?  These  and  many  other 
factors  and  their  ramifications  must  be  considered  in 
the  development  of  plans  for  the  coordination  of 
manaffement  policies  with  the  business  cycle. 

STORE  OPERATION  POLICIES 

Deiartment  stores,  especially  in  .smaller  cities,  are 
very  definitely  public  institutions.  Consumers  classify 
them  according  to  kind  of  merchandise  carried,  price 
and  quality  range,  service  rendered,  and  tyi)e  of  man¬ 
agement.  They  know  where  they  can  l)est  satisfy  each 
buying  motive.  The  good-will  of  a  store  is  a  direct 
reflection  of  the  effect  of  operating  jwlicies.  A  number 
of  factors,  such  as  actual  purchasing  contact,  exjjer- 
iences  of  friends,  the  cumulative  effect  of  both  de¬ 
partmental  and  institutional  advertising,  the  collection 
policy,  etc.,  have  had  a  large  part  in  building  up  this 
consumer  attitude. 

Because  of  its  public  character,  many  ^xilicies  of 
control  applicable  to  other  types  of  concerns  cannot 
l)e  used  by  a  department  store.  The  effect  of  a  policy 
change  upon  both  the  organization  itself  and  upon  the 
public  which  it  serves  must  be  estimated  correctly  or 
else  valuable  good-will  may  be  lost.  Customers  as  well 

{Continued 


as  management  become  prosperity-minded  or  de¬ 
pression-minded,  and  changes  which  affect  them  either 
directly  or  indirectly  should  be  made  with  this  in  view. 
The  following  paragraphs  contain  a  brief  discussion  of 
some  of  the  policies  directly  affecting  customers  which 
should  be  planned  and  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
business  cycle. 

Trading  Up  or  Down 

In  the  final  analysis  a  dejwrtment  store  has  what 
might  lx;  termed  an  intangible  market.  Merchandise 
control  and  customer  control  are  among  the  methods 
that  have  l)een  evolved  to  help  clear  away  the  mists  and 
enable  us  to  see  more  definitely  the  boundaries  of  this 
market.  Although  usually  thought  of  as  a  cosmo- 
l)olitan  trading  ground  for  all  people,  a  department 
store  is  actually  placed  in  a  definite  price  and  quality 
classification  by  the  consumer.  This  may  have  been  the 
result  of  either  a  definite  merchandising  policy  or 
perhaps  through  a  “water  seeks  its  own  level”  process. 

When  the  problem  of  trading  up  or  down  is  given 
consideration,  the  current  phase  of  the  business  cycle 
should  be  one  of  the  factors  upon  which  the  decision 
is  based.  Because  of  the  prestige  it  may  lose  through 
such  an  expedient,  a  high-class  store  should  be  wary 
of  trading  down  to  popular  price  appeal  to  temporarily 
on  page  500) 
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Selecting,  Training  and  Compensating  of 
Delivery  Personnel 

By  T.  R.  Johnson,  Manager  of  Personnel,  United  Parcel  Service,  New  York 
Presented  at  the  Concurrent  Conventions,  before  the  Retail  Delivery  Association,  May  25,  1931 


Proper  selection  and  placement  of  workers  is  the 
most  important  single  requirement  in  any  person¬ 
nel  program.  Regardless  of  the  quantity  of  the 
labor  supply — and  this  may  lie  far  more  than  ample 
to  meet  normal  needs — the  selection  of  workers  must 
be  made  with  the  greatest  care.  Each  individual  select¬ 
ed  should  fully  measure  up  to  the  qualifications  nec¬ 
essary  for  efficient  work.  No  organization  can  hope  to 
attain  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  unless  its  members  • 
have  been  selected  and  placed  in  strict  accordance  with 
work  requirements. 

A  job  analysis  of  the  driver’s  work  indicates  the  im¬ 
portance  of  proper  selection.  He  has  in  his  charge  for 
safe  delivery  an  annual  value  of  merchandise  ranging 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He 
collects  and  accounts  for  annually  from  forty  to  sixty 
thousand  dollars  of  C.  O.  D.  collections.  In  his  thou¬ 
sands  of  deliveries  he  has  countless  opportunities  of 
building  good  will — and  of  derrtroying  it.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  his  working  time  is  spent  without  direct 
supervision.  His  duties  result  in  abnormal  accident 
hazards,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  general  public. 
The  car  he  drives  and  its  substantial  costs  of  opera¬ 
tion  represent  a  sizeable  investment. 

Cost  of  Poor  Drivers 

Analyzing  the  problem  further,  the  inefficiency  of  a 
poorly  selected  driver  should  be  considered  from  the 
aspect  of  a  long  period  of  employment.  Assuming  an 
average  length  of  employment  of  four  years  and  an 
annual  labor  cost  of  $1,800,  the  total  wages  received 
by  a  driver  during  this  period  equal  $7,200.  If, 
through  poor  selection  methods,  the  qualifications  of 
the  driver  permit  him  to  be  only  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  standard  or  possible  efficiency,  the  waste  in  labor 
cost  during  his  employment  equals  $1,800.  If  better, 
methods  of  selection  had  been  used,  a  more  efficient 
■driver  could  have  been  selected,  thus  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  loss.  How  many  organizations  would 
-spend  $7,200  on  a  single  order  without  making  elabor¬ 
ate  tests  and  measurements  to  be  sure  they  were 
getting  exactly  what  they  paid  for? 

Qualifications  of  Delivery  Personnel 

Obviously,  if  we  are  to  hire  good  drivers  we  must 
have  some  standard  to  which  the  qualifications  of  the 
applicants  can  be  compared.  What  these  standards 
should  be  can  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  good  drivers.  We  want  to  know,  as  closely 
as  possible,  why  some  drivers  succeed  and  why  others 
fail;  to  find  out  exactly  what  qualities  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  average  driver. 

The  standards  adopted  by  the  United  Parcel  Service 
have  developed  over  a  period  of  years.  Some  of  them. 


as  appearance  and  courtesy,  are  based  on  our  own  de¬ 
sires  of  what  we  want  our  men  to  be.  Other  standards, 
including  age,  intelligence,  and  experience,  are  based 
upon  the  records  of  good,  efficient  drivers. 

Age:  21-32;  preference  21-28. 

Establishing  the  minimum  age  of  21  years  ordinarily 
assures  sufficient  maturity  in  both  physical  and  mental 
qualities.  Studies  have  shown  that  younger  men  are 
considerably  more  liable  to  accident  hazards  than  are 
older  drivers.  As  a  rule,  service  policies  and  ideals 
are  not  intelligently  presented  and  rigidly  adhered  to 
by  younger  drivers. 

Education  ;  Grammar  School ;  Preference  two  years 
high  school. 

Neither  too  meagre  nor  too  extensive  education  is 
desirable.  A  minimum  standard  is  necessary  from 
which  can  be  expected  intelligent  conversation,  the  use 
of  good  grammar,  facility  in  handling  C.  O.  D.  trans¬ 
actions  and  tactful  adjustment  of  minor  difficulties. 
Too  extensive  education  results  in  excessive  labor 
turnover. 

Appearance:  Clean-cut,  neat,  good  personal  habits; 
medium  height  and  weight ;  extremes  avoided. 

A  good  appearance  and  clean  personal  habits  are 
undoubtedly  of  major  importance.  In  many  cases,  and 
particularly  in  furniture  delivery,  the  driver  comes  in 
direct  contact  with  the  customer.  His  appearance 
should  be  such  as  to  leave  a  pleasant,  courteous  im¬ 
pression.  Where  the  labor  supply  is  large,  personal 
appearance  may  well  be  the  deciding  factor  in  eliminat¬ 
ing  applicants. 

Stability  in  Previous  Work 

The  applicant  should  not  have  had  more  than  four 
jobs  during  the  past  five  years,  unless  he  has  retained 
at  least  one  job  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  over.  One 
of  the  best  indications  of  individual  labor  stability  is 
the  previous  employment  record  of  the  applicant.  The 
reduction  of  labor  turnover  can  be  accomplished,  to  a 
large  extent,  by  eliminating  individuals  of  the 
“floater,”  unstable  type. 

Marital  Status  :  Preference  married  men  with  family. 

Married  men  are  generally  considered  more  depend¬ 
able  and  industrious  and  less  prone  to  labor  difficulties. 
While  marital  status  is  not  as  important  as  other  selec¬ 
tion  standards  it  should  be  continually  kept  in  mind. 

Phy'Sical  Qualifications:  Sound  as  to  sight,  hear¬ 
ing,  heart,  lungs. 

Where  no  physical  examination  is  given,  a  close 
scrutiny  of  the  applicant  during  the  interview  will  give 
valuable  information  regarding  his  physical  fitness. 


Movement  of  the  limbs  of  the  Ijody  should  be  natural 
and  unrestricted.  Any  fairly  serious  defect  will  prove 
undesirable.  Good  eyesight  and  hearing  are.  of  course, 
cssent  al.  Heart  and  lungs  should  be  normal. 

Intei.ligence  (as  determined  by  intelligence  test)  ; 
Normal  in  all  respects. 

An  intelligence  test  was  adopted  when  experiments 
showed  it  to  be  very  helpful  in  eliminating  undesirable 
applicants,  decreasing  labor  turnover  and  reducing  ac¬ 
cidents.  Careful  study  of  test  results  has  shown  that 
individuals  scoring  lielow  a  certain  point  rarely  make 
successful  drivers. 

Temperament  :  Emotionally  stable ;  innately  courteous. 

The  courteous,  steady,  quick-thinking  individual 
makes  an  ideal  deliveryman,  both  from  the  standjMjint 
of  service  and  of  safe  driving. 

Safe  Driving  Characteristics 

Much  important  data  can  lx;  secured  directly  from 
the  applicant,  relative  to  his  ability  to  drive  a  car 
safely  and  competently.  The  interviewer,  by  paying 
close  attention  to  the  actions  and  manner  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  can  determine  attitudes  that  makes  him  unfit  for 
safe  driving.  Extreme  nervousness,  lack  of  emotional 
control,  preoccupation,  distraction,  carelessness  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  manner,  slowness  of  reaction,  irresponsi- 
i)ility,  are  all  important  factors  in  safe  driving  that  can 
be  jiartially  determined  by  a  thorough  interview. 

Classification  Facilitates  Selection 

The  United  Parcel  Service  uses  an  application  blank 
which  has  been  especially  devised  for  delivery  work. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  blank  is  a  rating  scale, 
which  is  fibed  out  by  the  interviewer  immediately  after 
the  applicant  has  gone.  A  separate  rating  is  made  of 
nine  important  qualifications,  which  can  be  determined 
fairly  accurately  from  the  interview. 

Knowledge  of  city 
Education 

Whether  married  or  single 

Intelligence 

Delivery  exjierience 

Number  of  different  jobs  in  past  5  years 
Age 

Appearance 

The  interviewer’s  general  impression 

.Application  blanks  are  divided  into  four  groups  or 
classes,  to  aid  in  the  selection  at  some  future  time  of 
the  best  qualified  applicants.  Into  Class  One  are  placed 
the  excellent  prospects,  who  apparently  meet  all  quali¬ 
fications  and  would  make  exceptional  delivery  men. 
About  ten  per  cent  of  applicants  are  given  this  rating. 

Class  Two  are  the  better  than  average  prospects — 
containing  an  additional  twenty  per  cent  of  applicants. 
About  forty  per  cent  are  placed  into  Class  Three — 
the  average  prospect  group.  The  remaining  thirty  per 
cent  comprise  the  below  average  applicants  and  are 
not  further  considered  for  employment. 

When  a  new  man  is  needed,  the  application  blanks 
in  Class  One  are  carefully  reviewed  and  the  best 
•qualified  man  in  that  select  group  is  chosen.  As  this 

{Continued 


group  contains  the  best  ten  per  cent  of  the  applicants 
it  becomes  a  fairly  easy  matter  to  select  the  liest  quali¬ 
fied  man. 

After  the  applicant  has  lK«n  selected,  he  should  be 
given  a  full  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  work, 
hours,  wages,  opportunity  for  advancement,  company 
organization  and  policies,  company  history,  desired 
conduct,  insurance  and  benefit  plans,  so  that  he  will 
have  a  complete  understanding  of  what  is  expected  of 
him  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  to  work.  To 
assume  that  the  new  man  will  correctly  obtain  this  in¬ 
formation  from  his  fellow  workers  is  to  run  the  risk 
of  his  receiving  inaccurate  or  distorted  information.  A 
complete  knowledge  of  general  policies  is  the  first  step 
toward  satisfactory  employment. 

A  careful  follow-up  should  be  made  of  every  selected 
applicant.  Letters  or  special  forms  may  well  be  sent  to 
all  past  employers  for  the  preceding  five  years,  request¬ 
ing  information  covering  the  history  of  employment, 
reason  for  leaving,  honesty,  accident  record  and  esti¬ 
mated  ability.  Much  valuable  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  this  check-up  of  the  man’s  past  jier- 
formance. 

Importance  of  Training 

After  a  man  has  been  found  to  be  mentally  and 
physically  fitted  for  the  job,  he  must  be  equipped  with 
such  knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  his  best  work.  He  should  under¬ 
stand  each  detail  of  his  job,  know  the  short-cuts  and 
methods  that  distinguish  the  good  from  the  average 
driver,  and  understand  the  reason  back  of  each  jxilicy 
and  regulation. 

The  major  interests  of  delivery  executives  are  pro¬ 
duction,  quality  of  service  and  costs.  If  a  highly 
trained  driver  can  substantially  increase  the  number 
of  his  deliveries,  give  more  intelligent  and  courteous 
service,  avoid  complaints,  minimize  losses  and  break¬ 
age,  reduce  car  costs  and  accidents — then,  certainly,  an 
intensive  training  program  will  more  than  pay  for  itself. 

Analysis  of  drivers’  records  show  that  the  new,  im¬ 
properly  trained  driver  produces  much  less,  loses  more 
merchandise,  has  more  accidents  and  complaints  than 
his  thoroughly  experienced  and  trained  fellow  driver. 
Rightly  given  training  enables  a  driver  to  rapidly  attain 
maximum  efficiency  and  production.  Furthermore,  the 
thoroughly  trained  driver  develops  a  spirit  of  loyalty, 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  his  work. 

An  Exemplary  Training  Plan 

The  United  Parcel  Service  training  plan  consists 
of  training  through  written  instructions  and  guidance 
given  on  the  job,  aided  by  careful  organization  of  the 
training  course,  orderly  progression  of  the  work  to  be 
studied,  definite  instructions  from  competent  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  a  checking  of  the  entire  procedure.  It  follows 
four  broad  classifications.  Each  of  these  is  related 
to  the  others,  but  requires  individual  and  separate  in¬ 
structions. 

1.  Correct  and  efficient  methods  of  delivery. 

2.  Courtesy  and  tactfulness  in  customer  rela¬ 
tions. 

3.  Profier  use  and  care  of  vehicles. 

4.  Safe  and  considerate  driving  practice. 
on  page  508) 
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A  Short  Course  for  Salespeople 


An  announcement,  please!  Un  Septeml)er  first 
our  short  training  course  will  again  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  member  stores  of  our  Association. 
After  a  year’s  leave  of  absence,  our 
Training  Director,  Celia  R.  Case,  will 
return  to  her  place  on  our  staff  and 
resume  this  service  to  stores  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

Some  years  ago,  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  realizing 
the  value  of  educational  work  in  stores, 
initiated  this  short  training  course  for 
the  l)enefit  of  smaller  stores  which  had 
not  yet  felt  that  they  could  initiate  or 
maintain  training  departments.  The 
course  offers  four  weeks’  intensive 
salesmanship  training  and  advice  and 
information  on  many  related  jiersonnel 
problems. 

By  the  demand  for  this  course  and 
by  the  words  of  praise  from  mer¬ 
chants,  executives,  and  employees,  we 
have  been  assured  of  its  popularity. 

Comments  as  “appreciative  of  results’’, 

“highest  kind  of  a  recommend”, 

“beneficial  and  lasting  results”,  “mark¬ 
ed  improvement  in  salesforce”,  "entire  force  more 
efficient”,  “an  awakening  throughout  the  whole  store”, 
“stirs  up  no  antagonism”,  “sound  and  diplomatic  in¬ 
struction”,  prove  its  success  and  value. 

Miss  Case  believes  that  because  of  changes  in  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  some  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
original  structure  of  the  course  should  be  made.  She 
says,  “To  every  person  who  enters  the  store,  the  sales¬ 
person  is  the  store.  If  she  is  stupid,  discourteous  and 
indifferent,  it  does  not  matter  how  excellent  your 


Celia  Case 


merchandise  is,  and  how  attractively  you  display  it. 
Your  store  will  be  avoided  as  far  as  the  customer  is 
concerned.  However,  when  a  salesperson  makes  an 
intelligent  effort  to  serve  the  customer 
— takes  a  real  interest  in  helping  her 
find  what  she  wishes — she  secures  a 
friend  for  the  store  and  makes 
sales. 

“In  my  revised  course  the  various 
problems  of  selling  are  presented. 
'Phey  will  l)e  discussed  from  three 
angles:  the  sales|ierson  as  the  store, 
the  salesperson  as  an  individual  and 
the  customer  as  a  human  l)eing.  Among 
the  problems  are  included : 

The  Function  of  the  Retail  Store 
Changing  Business  Methods 
Meeting  the  Customer 
Buying  versus  Selling  Motives 
Knowing  the  Merchandise 
Helping  in  the  Decision 
Suggestion  Selling 
Returned  Merchandise 
Use  of  the  Telephone 

“In  addition  will  be  considered  the  personal  ques¬ 
tions  of : 


Reading 

Recreation 


Ethics 

Speech 


Appearance 

“This  is  the  plan.  Can  we  afford  in  this  period  of 
stress  to  neglect  anything  which  will  help  our  personnel 
to  achieve  greater  productivity?” 


Details  Concerning  Course 


Length:  Usually  four  weeks,  though  course  can  be 
extended  if  desired  and  time  is  available. 

Personnel:  Ideal  number  from  50  to  150  salespeople, 
though  the  course  is  often  used  by  larger  stores. 
Salesforce  is  divided  into  four  groups,  two  meet¬ 
ing  each  morning — three  meetings  of  each  group 
weekly. 

Method:  Meetings  conducted  as  open  forums;  dis¬ 
cussion  stimulates  thinking  and  self-expression, 
provides  valuable  material,  develops  a  critical 
view'-point,  and  strengthens  impressions. 


Practical  selling  problems  and  bits  of  research 
worked  out  in  the  departments  connect  theory 
with  practice  and  add  interest  to  the  course. 
Additional  Sendees:  Follow-up  on  floor,  advice  on 
Ijersonnel  problems,  general  store  observation. 
Cost:  Traveling  expenses  and  a  charge  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  week,  including  time  spent  in 
traveling.  For  each  salesi)erson  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  attending  the  meetings  a  surcharge  of  four 
dollars  is  made  for  the  month. 

For  further  information  address  Personnel  Group, 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  225  West  34th 
St..  New  York. 


August,  1931 
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Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Store*— THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Executive  Training 

By  Richard  Neustadt,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York 

Address  presented  at  the  Concurrent  Conventions,  before  the  Store  Mamificrs’ 
Division  and  Personnel  Group,  May  28,  1931 


The  need  for  lietter  management  in  the  department 
stores  of  this  country  is  an  inevitable  corollary 
to  any  contemplation  of  present  day  results.  The 
problem  of  securing  it  quickly  and  of  insuring  its 
increasing  efficiency  in  the  future  can  be  solved  by 
no  jianacca.  Every  effort  in  that  direction  of  necessity 
involves  two  great  things — organization  of  talent  and 
its  development.  Both  of  these  are  comprised  in  train¬ 
ing,  though,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  only  the  second 
is  generally  regarded  as  such. 

In  order  that  we  may  face  the  challenge  of  today 
and  tomorrow  fully  and  fearlessly,  let  us  neither  limit 
our  subject  to  the  details  of  instruction  or  mechanics, 
nor  run  wild  over  the  vast  expanse  of  business  and 
education.  Also,  at  the  beginning  at  any  rate,  let  us 
disregard  the  questions  of  turnover  and  promotion 
from  within.  These  form  justification  for  and  criteria 
of  our  training  methods.  But  training  itself  is  an  ever¬ 
present  necessity  aside  from  the  source  from  which  our 
executives  are  drawn,  be  they  inside  or  outside  of 
our  stores. 

Am  I  right  in  asserting  that  an  executive  is  one  who 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  accomplishing  any 
complex  result  attainable  only  through  the  efforts  of 
others  as  well  as  himself? 

The  concepts  to  be  underlined  here  are : 

1.  Responsibility  for  the  result. 

2.  The  complexity  of  the  task. 

3.  The  necessity  for  supervision  and  coordi¬ 
nation. 

These  can  be  roughly  interpreted  into  requirements 
for: 

1.  Technical  knowledge  of  the  job. 

2.  A  basic  understanding  of  it;  interdepen¬ 
dence  with  the  other  phases  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

3.  The  ability  to  get  things  done  efficiently. 

Retailing  is  still  in  the  process  of  evolution  from 
trade  to  business,  and  now  in  common  with  all  bus¬ 
iness,  it  is  faced  with  the  necessity  for  a  revolutionary 
evolution  in  its  basic  concepts.  Of  these,  perhaps  the 
most  radical  is  the  recognition  of  management  as  a 
summation  of  liabilities  equal  to  the  task  of  efficient 


administration,  and  of  responsibilities  therefore,  not 
alone  to  owners,  but  to  fellow  workers  and  to  the 
public  as  well.  This  recognition  imperatively  demands 
more  effective  and  more  adequate  use  and  development 
of  all  the  talent  we  may  have  or  can  get  throughout  our 
organization,  and  jjarticularly  throughout  our  executive 
organization,  since  by  our  definition  of  executives  they 
share  in  what  we  have  defined  as  management. 

Fallacies  of  Executive  Organization 

There  are  those  fallacies  that  must  be  as  ruthlessly 
destroyed  as  they  have  ruthlessly  persisted.  I  believe 
this  audience  will  allow  me  quickly  to  disi)ose  of  them. 
They  are  ; 

1.  Heredity  ensures  continuance  of  ability. 

2.  Friendships,  social  affiliations,  banking 
connections  and  similar  considerations  are 
reliable  indices  of  character  or  ability. 

3.  Intelligence,  efficiency  and  i>ersonality  can 
today  be  accurately  measured  by  any  psy¬ 
chological  test  or  any  reliance  upon  facial 
characteristics,  examinations  or  interviews. 

To  these  fallacies  that  are  now  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  if  not  universally  practiced,  1  should  like  to 
submit  another — the  fallacy  that  complete  knowledge 
of  a  •specialty  is -enough  on  which  to  rely  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  organization.  In  addition  to  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  to  do,  we  must  have  the  ability  as 
well  as  the  will  to  do  it.  Even  summing  all  this  up 
as  technical  competence,  I  submit  that  that  is  not 
enough.  Our  executives  must  sp)ecialize,  but  they  must 
know  and  be  capable  of  handling  more  than  their 
specialty.  Equally  important  to  good  management  as 
is  technical  competence  in  a  particular  job,  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  what  that  job  is  all  about,  and  its  relation 
to  the  essential  store  job  of  selling  merchandise  profit¬ 
ably. 

Given  that  technical  competence  and  that  integrated 
understanding,  we  need  but  one  other  factor — patient 
and  intelligent  interest  in  those  who  are  working  with 
us  to  arouse  in  them  a  like  competence,  understanding 
and  interest,  to  have  an  efficiently  productive  organiza¬ 
tion  of  efficiently  productive  executives  and  workers. 

We  must  have  executive  ability  of  this  type  through¬ 
out  our  store.  We  must  seek  such  ability,  not  neces- 


(Continued  on  page  506) 
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Non-Marking  of  Merchandise 

By  Dr.  C.  K.  Lyans,  Stem  Brothers,  New  York 

Address  presented  at  the  Concurrent  Conventions,  before  the  Traffic  Group  and 
Store  Managers’  Division,  May  27,  1931 

Editor’s  Note :  This  is  a  preliminary  report  on  the  non-marking  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Traffic  Group  and  Store 
Managers’  Division  to  tnake  a  joint  study  on  this  subject  and  the  findings 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future  as  a  separate  report. 


This  subject,  “Non-Marking  of  Merchandise”  may 
sound  as  surprising  to  you  as  it  did  to  me  when  it 
was  first  proposed.  The  reasons  that  make  the 
marking  of  merchandise  necessary  are  so  important  and 
so  well  recognized,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  anyone 
suggesting  that  stores  try  to  get  along  without  price 
tickets. 

Well,  we  have  no  intention  of  suggesting  it.  But  a 
store’s  marking  cost  is  an  expense  item  of  considerable 
size,  atid  in  casting  about  for  possible  means  of  reduc¬ 
ing  that  expense,  it  has  been  observed  that  some  stores 
find  one  saving  in  leaving  certain  articles  altogether 
unmarked,  or  in  omitting  the  one  variable  item — price 
— from  the  marking  of  such  merchandise.  The  best 
examples,  perhaps,  are  in  tyjjes  of  stores  different  than 
those  we  represent.  How  many  price  tickets  can  you 
find  on  the  merchandise  at  Woolworth’s,  for  instance? 

( )r  in  a  grocery  store  ? 

The  object  of  our  study  is  to  see  to  what  extent  de- 
l)artment  stores  can  save  marking  costs  by  leaving 
merchandise  unmarked.  At  best,  we  can  expect  to  find 
only  a  very  limited  field  for  the  non-marking  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  therefore  only  a  modest  possible  saving. 
But  in  this  period  of  failing  volume  and  vanishing 
profits,  even  small  savings  are  welcome.  It  is  with  that 
fact  in  mind  that  this  study  is  brought  before  you. 

To  ascertain  the  extent  of  non-marking  actually 
practiced  by  stores  at  the  present  time,  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  and  the  Traffic  Group 
sent  out  a  cpiestionnaire  to  their  member  stores.  In  the 
96  replies  received  early  enough  to  be  analyzed,  over 
200  different  items  and  groups  of  items  were  men¬ 
tioned  as  non-marked  by  one  or  more  stores.  The  actual 
number  of  items  indicated  would  run  far  beyond  that 
figure,  as  many  of  the  replies  were  expressed  in  terms 
of  general  groupings  such  as  “small  stationery  items,” 
“shoe  findings,”  “small  hardware  items,”  etc.,  any  one 
of  which  could  be  expended  into  a  considerable  list  of 
individual  items. 

Types  of  Merchandise  Frequently  Non-Marked 

The  lists  on  the  next  page  show  the  non-marked  items 
appearing  most  prominently  in  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire.  The  first  section  is  a  list  of  specific  mer¬ 
chandise  items  mentioned  by  three  or  more  stores,  the 
list  being  arranged  in  order  of  the  frequency  of  men¬ 
tion.  The  second  section  lists  generalized  merchandise 
groupings,  and  the  third  section  lists  the  generalization 
In  spite  of  this  remarkably  broad  list  of  non-marked 
items,  the  general  attitude  expressed  concerning  the 


marking  of  merchandise  is  strict.  Twenty-two  stores 
report  no  non-marked  merchandise.  These  are  mostly 
smaller  stores :  fifteen  in  the  volume  groups  under  5 
million  and  none  of  them  in  the  group  with  volume  of 
15  million  and  over — ^although  one  big  store  reports 
“practically  no  merchandise  non-marked.”  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  stores  practice  non-marking  to  a  vary¬ 
ing  extent,  but  their  replies  to  other  questions  in  the 
questionnaire  indicate  that  generally  they  regard  it  as 
only  satisfactory  when  some  safeguard  can  be  set  up 
against  the  inherent  weaknesses  they  see  in  it. 

Objections  to  Non-Marking 

Just  what  is  sacrificed  when  merchandise  is  not  price- 
ticketed,  can  be  estimated  by  summarizing  the  answers 
to  another  question  in  the  questionnaire;  “What  are 
your  store’s  reasons  for  marking  merchandise?”  A 
few  of  the  answers  as  received  are  as  follows : 

Store  A 

1.  To  inform  customers  of  retail  prices 

2.  To  insure  having  selling  price  same  as  in¬ 
voice  retail 

3.  To  be  able  to  inventory  rapidly 

4.  To  be  able  to  inventory  by  age 

5.  To  know  the  shipper  from  the  invoice 
number  on  price  ticket 

6.  To  be  sure  invoice  has  been  marked  for 
the  same  department  as  goods 

Store  B 

1.  To  help  sell  merchandise  at  the  right  price 

2.  To  show  customers  they  are  all  given  the 
same  price 

3.  To  assist  salespeople 

4.  To  assure  accurate  accounting 

Store  C 

1.  To  insure  one-price  selling 

2.  For  stock  control 

3.  For  condensed  history  of  merchandise 

4.  For  identification  of  returned  merchandise 

5.  To  prevent  unauthorized  price  changes 

6.  For  perpetual  inventory  when  desired 

7.  To  designate  different  qualities  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  (second  or  third  quality,  irregu¬ 
lars,  factory  imperfects,  etc.) 

8.  For  identification  of  parts  of  sets 

9.  To  insure  positive  mating  of  shoes 

10.  To  insure  correct  inventory 
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Tliese  are  the  answers  from  stores  with  widely  differ¬ 
ent  volumes:  one  from  a  store  with  annual  sales  of 
less  than  two  million  dollars,  one  from  a  store  with  more 
than  a  twenty-million  dollar  volume,  and  one  from  a 
store  whose  volume  lies  about  midway  between  these 
extremes.  The  most  noticeable  thing  about  these  three 
replies  is  their  similarity.  If  I  g^ve  you  a  list  of  all 
the  %  answers  to  this  question,  you  would  find  this 
same  similarity  throughout,  indicating  that  there  is  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  among  stores  of  all  kinds  and  sizes, 
as  to  the  reasons  for  marking  merchandise,  and  their 
importance.  I  might  attempt  to  summarize  all  the  re¬ 
plies  into  one  general  statement  of  the  reasons  as 
follows : 

1.  To  furnish  information  needed  in  selling 

a.  For  the  customer 

b.  For  the  salesperson 

c.  For  the  inspector  when  wrapping 

merchandise 

d.  In  receiving  customers’  returns 

2.  To  furnish  information  needed  in  stock 

handling 

a.  To  facilitate  taking  of  inventories 

b.  To  analyze  inventories  by  age 

c.  For  the  buyer’s  aid  in  re-ordering, 

deciding  on  markdowns,  etc. 


3.  To  safeguard  against  accidental  or  inten¬ 
tional  errors  in  price  that  could  distort 
calculations  under  the  retail  method,  or 
cause  actual  money  loss 

a.  To  insure  that  merchandise  and  in¬ 
voice  are  marked  with  the  same 
retail  (implies  the  use  of  central¬ 
ized  marking) 

b.  In  furnishing  information  needed 
in  selling  (reason  1),  safeguards 
are  also  provided  against  selling 
at  wrong  prices 

If  these  reasons  for  marking  merchandise  are  im¬ 
portant — and  they  unquestionably  are — what  excuse 
can  there  be  for  ever  disregarding  them  and  leaving 
merchandise  unmarked?  There  can  be  only  two  satis¬ 
factory  answers.  First,  there  may  be  cases  where  the 
cost  of  marking  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  advantage 
gained  by  it.  Second,  there  may  be  cases  where  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  by  some  other  easier  method  all 
the  advantages  that  could  be  gained  by  price  marking. 
Then  there  is  a  third  answer  which  sometimes  has  to 
be  accepted  although  it  is  not  satisfactory.  That  is, 
that  sometimes  the  nature  of  the  merchandise  forbids 
the  use  of  jjrice  tickets.  But  the  general  rule  should 
be  so  far  as  cost  and  the  nature  of  the  merchandise 


Non-Marked  Merchandise 


LIST  1— SPECIFIC  NON-MARKED  ITEMS 
(Mentioned  by  Three  or  More  Stores) 


Item 

Soaps  . 

Thread  . . . 

Sanitary  napkins  . 

China  sets  . 

Bulk  candy  . 

All  candy  . 

Toilet  Paper  . 

Darning  cottori  . 

Open  stock  china  . 

Tumblers  . 

Men’s  collars  . 

Wall  paper  . 

Records  . 

Flatware  . 

Natural  trees  and  shrubs  . 

Window  shades  . 

Furniture  (except  flexjr  sample)  . . 

Auto  tires  . 

Patterns  . 

Buttons  . 

Pins  . 

Needles  . 

Linoleum  . 

Glassware  . 

Sheets  .  . 

Pillow  cases  . 

Tobacco,  cigarettes,  cigars  . 

Dress  shields  . 

Pencils  . 

Refrigerators  (except  floor  sample) 

Lamp  bulbs  . 

Curtain  brackets  anti  fixtures  . 

Garment  hangers  . 

Canary  birds  . 

Gold  fish  . 


No.  of  Stores 

. 24 

. 23 

. 17 

. IS 

. 15 

. 10 

. 10 

. 8 

.  8 

.  8 

.  7 

.  6 

.  6 

.  6 

.  6 

.  5 

.  5 

.  5 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


LIST  2— MORE  GENERAL  GROUPS  OF  NON- 
MARKED  ITEMS 


Grouping  Mentioned  No.  of  Stores 

All  groceries  .  7 

Baked  goods  .  7 

Canned  goods  .  2 

All  sanitary  goods  . 4 

Some  toilet  and  drug  articles  .  4 

Some  notion  items  .  6 

Small  notion  items  .  2 

Notion  items  up  to  10c  .  1 

Small  stationery  items  . 4 

Some  drapery  fixtures  .  I 

Small  drapery  hardware  items  .  3 

Small  hardware  items  .  3 

Small  electrical  sundries  .  1 

Small  fishing  tackle  items  .  3 

Shoe  findings  .  1 


LIST  3— GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  SPECIFIED 


Specifieations  No.  of  Stores 

Some  consignment  merchandise,  which  could  not 

be  returned  for  credit  if  marked  .  7 

Items  used  for  special  promotions,  on  which  price 
changes  are  so  frequent  as  to  make  re-marking 

too  costly  .  1 

Items  sold  from  display  cabinet — price  marked  on 

container  . . .  4 

Very  inexpensive  small  ware  items  .  1 

Items  up  to  10  cents  in  value  . .  .  1 

All  articles  selling  for  less  than  5  cents  .  1 

Gift  items  on  which  price  tags  are  objectionable  1 
Nationally  advertised  staple  merchandise  with 

standard  price  .  2 

Large  items  in  warehouse  stock — i.  e.  furniture, 
refrigerators,  stoves,  linoleums,  rugs  .  4 
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permits,  that  every  piece  of  merchandise  should  be 
marked  unless  all  the  purposes  of  marking  can  be 
served  by  whatever  substitute  method  is  proposed. 


Prices  of  Staple  ‘Housefurnishings  Articles 

For  information  of  inspector  in  checking  articles  not  in¬ 
dividually  marked. 


How  Non>Marking  Meets  These  Requirements 

To  see  how  non-marking  can  be  made  possible  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  this  rule,  we  should  examine  each  of 
the  preceding  reasons  for  the  marking  of  merchandise, 
to  see  what  substitute  methods  can  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  that  particular  reason. 

Reason  la — To  furnish  needed  information  in  selling, 
for  the  customer. 

In  most  cases,  all  the  customer  needs  to  know  from 
the  price  ticket  is  the  price.  If  the  customer  can  be 
as  effectively  informed  of  the  price  by  some  other 
method,  then  there  is  no  need  of  requiring  a  price 
ticket  on  every  piece.  For  example,  if  all  the  mer¬ 
chandise  on  a  table  is  one  price,  then  a  card  over  the 
table  tells  the  story  well  enough.  On  smaller  items 
like  notions  or  hardware,  it  may  be  a  tray  or  bin,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  table,  that  is  marked  by  a  single  card.  And 
when  merchandise  is  sold  from  sample  and  filled  from 
reserve  stock,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  floor 
sample. 

Reason  1& — To  furnish  information  needed  in  sell¬ 
ing,  for  the  salesperson. 


LAUNDRY  SOAPS 

Old  Economy  . $0.25  bar ;  $5.00  case 

H  &  H  Wool  .  0.20  bar; 

Strunz  Family  .  0.06^4  bar;  $5.75  case 

Labor  Saving  .  0.07  bar;  10/$0.68— $6.70  case 

Borax  . 0.06  bar ;  $5.25  case 

Lenox  .  0.05  bar;  $4.75  case 

P.  &  G .  0.06  bar ;  10/$0.57— $5.50  case 

Pels  Naptha  . 0.07  bar;  $6.15  case 

Large  Ivory  .  0.12  bar;  $11.75  case 

Medium  Ivory  . 0.07  bar;  10/$0.68— $6.70  case 

Guest  Ivory  . 0.05  bar ;  12/$0.54 

CHIPS,  FLAKES  and  POWDERS 

Lux  (small)  . ,$0.10  pkg. 

Lux  (large)  . 0.25  pkg. 

Ivory  Flakes  (small)  .....  0.10  pkg. 

Ivory  Flakes  (large)  . .  T.  0.25  pkg. 

Ghipso  .  0.25  pkg. 

Oxydol  .  0.10  bot. 

Soap  Chips  (loose)  . 0.15  lb. 

CLEANSERS  and  CLEANERS 

Dutch  Cleanser  . $0.10;  3/$0.2S 

Sani  Flush  .  0.25  can 

Stag  Wall  Paper  Cleaner  .  0.10  can 
Perfection  Paint  Qeaner  .  0.35 ;  3/$1.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 


As  a  rule,  price  ticket  information  is  sufficient  for 
the  salesclerk.  Where  selling  from  sample,  the  sales¬ 
person  needs  detailed  information,  as  the  item  sold 
must  l)e  described  exactly  enough  on  the  salescheck 
that  the  order  filler  in  the  warehouse  or  reserve  stock 
room  can  be  sure  of  picking  what  the  customer  order¬ 
ed.  But  the  style  number,  name,  or  other  identifying 
marks  need  lie  shown  only  on  the  floor  sample  to  give 
the  salesperson  all  the  information  needed. 

Reason  Ir — To  furnish  information  needed  for  the 
inspector. 

This  is  a  harder  requirement  to  satisfy  than  either 
of  the  former  two.  By  the  time  the  merchandise 
reaches  the  inspector,  it  has  been  removed  from  the 
table,  bin,  or  tray  where  it  was  displayed,  so  that  the 
card  which  was  sufficient  to  indicate  the  price  to  cus¬ 
tomers  and  salespeople  is  now  of  no  help.  On  some 
low-priced  items,  many  stores  side-step  this  whole 
problem  by  using  clerk  wrap.  Where  inspector-wrap 
is  used,  price  lists  of  non-marked  items  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  inspector  who  is  required  to  verify  the 
price  on  the  salescheck  against  this  list  before  wrapping 
any  sold  merchandise.  An*example  of  such  a  list, 
furnished  by  a  store  which  practices  non-marking  on 
a  rather  large  scale  is  illustrated.  Seventeen  of  the 
stores  answering  the  questionnaire  mention  the  use  of 
price  lists  for  the  information  of  the  inspectors. 

Another  way  of  meeting  this  problem,  mentioned 
by  some  stores,  is  to  free  the  inspectors  from  the  duty 
of  checking  for  price,  on  certain  non-marked  items. 
One  store  speaks  of  a  very  limited  extent  of  non-mark¬ 
ing,  practiced  only  in  a  department  where  they  have 
a  particularly  reliable  group  of  salespeople.  The  in¬ 
spectors  check  the  sales  for  description,  but  not  for 
price.  Another  requires  the  section  manager’s  signature 
on  every  sale  of  a  non-marked  item,  to  authorize  its 


Shelf  Paper  (4  yd.  pcs.)  $0.06  sheet;  $1.50  ctn. 

Paper  Picnic  Plates  .  0.07  doz. 

Paper  Kleen  Plates  (8  in.)  0.10  pkg. 

Paper  Kleen  Plates  (9  in.)  0.15  pkg. 

Preserving  Cans  (qt.  size)  0.75  doz. 

Moth  Balls  .  0.10  lb. 

TOILET  PAPERS 

.\.  P.  W.  Sheets  . $0.45  pkg. ;  $2.40  ctn. 

Onliwon  Sheets  . 0.25  pkg.;  $2.00  ctn. 

Unique  Sheets  .  1.00  ctn. 

Sani  Tissue  Sheets  .  0.75  ctn. 

Purity  Sheets  .  0.15  pkg. 

A.  P.  W.  Rolls  (large)  ,  0.50  roll;  $2.00  ctn. 

A.  P.  W.  Rolls  (small)  .  0.25  roll ;  $1.00  ctn. 

Recess  .  0.20  roll 

A.  P.  W.  White  Crepe  ..  0.15  roll;  2/$0.2S 

Scotts  Tissue  . 0.15  roll;  2/$0.2S 

Cecil  .  0.10  roll;  3/$0.2S 

Sani  Tissue  Rolls  .  0.25  roll ;  $0.75  ct«. 

FRUIT  JARS 

y2  pt.  Mason  . $0.75  doz. 

1  pt.  Mason  . $0.75  doz. 

1  qt.  Mason  . 0.85  doz. 

Yi  gal.  Ma.son  .  1.25  doz. 

54  pt.  E.  Z.  Seal  0.85  doz. 

pt.  E.  Z.  Seal  .  0.90  doz. 

qt.  E.  Z.  Seal  .  1.10  doz. 

54  gal.  E.  Z.  Seal  1.50  doz. 

1  qt.  Queen  .  1.10  doz. 

ROOT  PEER  BOTTLES 

1  pt.  Porcelain  Stoppers  $1.15  doz. 

1  qt.  Porcelain  Stoppers  1.25  doz. 

2  qt.  Porcelain  Stoppers  0.25  each 

1  pt.  Black  Stoppers  0.90  doz. 

1  qt.  Black  Stoppers  .  1.15  doz. 

1  pt.  No  Stoppers  .  0.85  doz. 

1  qt.  No  Stoppers  .  1.00  doz. 

Brass  Caps  for  Bottles  .  0.05/2  doz. 

It  is  impracticable  to  mark  the  following  items  and  they  are 
therefore  exempt  from  individual  marking  or  price  listing; 
Garden  bulbs;  hooks,  stove  bolts;  flashlight  bulbs;  screws; 
loose  domes  of  silence ;  screw  eyes ;  escutcheon  pins  and  hinges! 


(Continued  on  page  512) 
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Piece  Goods  Merchandising 

A  Manufacturer’s  Suggestions — Merchandising 
Piece  Goods  Like  Ready-to-Wear 

Koitor’s  Note:  The  follcncing  discussion  is  token  in  part  from  one 
of  the  divisional  meetings  of  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Division 

The  following  six  points  are  a  snmmarv  of  a  silk  retail  stores,  a  clear  presentation  of  these  fabrics  be 
manufacturer's  point  of  view  on  “What' the  manu-  maintained,  so  that  the  consuming  public  will  be  fully 
facturer  would  like  to  do  and  how  the  retailer  can  aware  of  the  kind  of  textile  fabric  it  is  purchasing. 


operate  in  removing  obstacles”. 

A  Manufacturer's  Suggestion  for  Piece  Goods 

First — The  merchandise  executive  has  in  recent  years 
too  drastically  extended  the  use  of  mechanical  control 
over  the  silk  piece  goods  buyer,  both  in  connection  with 
style  and  in  quantity  purchases,  and  especially  so  as 
regards  advance  buying.  In  many  instances,  this  |x)licy 
has  been  carried  to  too  great  an  extreme,  proving  a 
detriment  to  the  best  interests  of  the  consuming  public, 
the  retailer  and  silk  manufacturer.  I  do  not  advocate 
the  return  to  the  methods  of  old,  when  silk  buyers  had 
unlimited  power;  however,  I  suggest  that  if  silk  buyers 
are  to  realize  the  full  potentialities  of  their  depart¬ 
ments,  they  should  be  clothed  with  more  liberal  buy¬ 
ing  powers,  both  as  to  the  style  and  the  quantity  they 
confidently  believe  in. 

Second — Frankly,  we  would  very  much  like  to  see 
the  retailer  carry  a  larger  supply  of  fabrics,  with  a 
wider  assortment  of  colors  and  a  greater  variety  of 
styles.  We  have  always  felt  that  when  these  factors 
are  too  drastically  reduced,  such  drastic  reductions 
limit  sales  possibilities.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  a  care¬ 
ful  survey  would  show,  perhaps  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  retailers,  that  this  condition  has  been  the  means 
of  losing  for  them  a  sizeable  sales  volume. 

Third — There  has  been  too  much  stress  placed  on 
bargain  sales  to  the  detriment  Pf  staple  and  well  styled 
lines  of  merchandise.  This  is  not  to  the  best  interest 
of  all  concerned.  In  many  instances,  staple  lines  are 
neglected  and  it  is  probable  the  impression  gained  on 
the  part  of  the  public  thru  these  methods  is  a  price 
consideration  only  and  is  not  condusive  to  trading  up 
with  better  quality  merchandise  which  is  so  desirable. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  continuance  of  this  policy 
will  create  a  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  the  quality  of  merchandise  being  presented  to 
them  by  the  retail  stores. 

Fourth — The  increase  of  requests  for  small  cuts 
and  small  orders  means  an  increased  expense  to  both 
the  manufacturer  and  retailer.  On  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer,  it  creates  additional  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  costs,  as  well  as  increased  costs  of  stock-keeping, 
salesmen's  time,  etc.  For  the  retailer,  it  also  means 
increased  expense  on  the  part  of  their  employees  and 
additional  time  necessary  in  the  numerous  i)hases  of 
handling  increased  incoming  shipments. 

Fifth — May  I  suggest  further  that  wherever  other 
textile  fabrics  are  placed  in  the  same  department  in 

(Continued 


Sixth — I  presume  most  of  you  know  our  greatest 
problem  is  in  determining  the  type  of  merchandise  to 
manufacture.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  this  problem  was 
somewhat  simplified  due  to  the  fact  that  all  trades 
placed  a  certain  amount  of  advance  business  with  the 
silk  manufacturer,  prior  to  the  ensuing  seasons,  which 
had  the  effect  of  giving  the  manufacturer  confidence 
that  the  retailers  and  other  trades  would  promote  the 
sales  of  fabrics  which  they  had  ordered,  and  then  the 
greater  part  of  our  machinery  was  operated  in  the 
production  of  such  merchandise.  Today  advance  orders 
are  practically  nil.  Do  you  know  that  the  silk  manu¬ 
facturer,  from  the  day  he  puts  merchandise  into  his 
plants,  requires  from  six  to  eight  weeks  processing 
before  this  merchandise  is  ready  for  presentation  to  the 
trade,  and  that  there  is  no  sense  of  security  on  the 
part  of  the  silk  manufacturer  that  retailers  or  any  other 
trades  will  accept  this  merchandise  and  promote  it  to 
the  consuming  public?  This  is  a  contributory  factor  of 
large  proportion  in  causing  a  lack  of  stabilization  in 
the  industry.  I  think  we  all  appreciate  that  stabilization 
is  vital  to  the  interests  of  both  the  retailers  and  the  silk 
manufacturers. 

Therefore,  if  you  ask  us — the  silk  industry — what 
else  there  is  we  would  like  to  have  you  do,  our  answer 
is,  since  it  is  compatible  to  your  methods  of  modern 
merchandising  of  forecasted  proportions,  that  you  con¬ 
sider  very  seriously  returning  to  the  policy  of  placing 
in  advance  some  proportion  of  your  seasons’  require¬ 
ments.  The  benefits  derived  would  be  tangible  and 
would  enable  the  manufacturer  to  better  stabilize  the 
operation  of  his  mills  and  produce  the  kind  of  fabrics 
required.  This  advance  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
retailer  need  not  be  of  such  substantial  proportion  as 
to  be  burdensome.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  com¬ 
mit  your  silk  departments  to  a  policy  of  actively  pro¬ 
moting  and  selling  the  merchandise  which  both  you 
and  the  silk  manufacturer  believe  in. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  by  a  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  who  has  had  experience  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  both  ready-to-wear  and  piece  goods  departments. 

Merchandising  Piece  Goods  Like  Ready-to-Wear 

Merchandising  ready-to-wear  and  fabrics  has  a  large 
common  denominator,  namely,  that  of  fashion,  for 
fashion  as  applied  to  dresses  is  not  so  different  from 
the  same  fashion  applied  to  silks,  cottons,  or  woolens. 
Bringing  to  the  merchandising  of  fabrics  a  ready-to- 
wear  viewpoint,  one  has  a  feeling  not  of  dealing  with 
on  page  516) 
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Merchandising  to  Consumer  Demand  *; 

(Continued  front  page  473') 


to  surround  ourselves  with  capable  assistants 
and  to  keep  them  happy  in  their  work.  I  put 
as  much  time  into  the  training  of  my  people 
as  I  possibly  can.  I  think  it  comes  hack  one 
hundred  fold.  There  is  nothing  I  have  that 
I  don’t  give;  and  if  they  can  get  a  better 
job  somewhere  else  than  they  have  with  me 
I  say.  “God  bless  you;  go  and  take  it.”  I 
don’t  feel  badly  when  I  train  men  and  they 
go  somewhere  else,  in  fact.  I  feel  rather 
happy  about  it. 

By  buying  the  right  quantities.  Nearly  one 
half  of  the  commercial  failures  are  (lue  to 
over-buying. 

By  sufficiently  estimating  competitors.  The 
truest  way  to  deceive  yourself  is  to  think 
yourself  smarter  than  the  other  fellow. 

And  even  if  we  are  .smarter  than  one  of  our 
competitors,  we  are  not  smarter  than  all 
of  them. 

By  thinking  big.  Those  of  us  who  occupy  our 
minds  and  time  with  small  things  usually 
become  incapable  of  doing  big  things. 

By  setting  a  good  example.  Nothing  is  so 
contagious  as  example.  We  never  do  any 
great  good  or  great  harm  that  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  a  like  effect  upon  those  around  us. 

By  indefatigable  observation  and  reflection 
with  a  distinct  purpose  in  mind.  This  is  of 
inestimable  value  for  it  is  the  basis  of  orig¬ 
inal  ideas  and  new  and  novel  methods. 

I  frequently  hear  some  one  say — well,  if  I  had  the 
opportunity  I  could  do  better.  Let  me  say  right  here, 
if  you  will  strive  less  to  create  opportunities  and  take 
advantage  of  those  that  are  offered  you,  you  can  and 
will  make  a  success,  and  opportunities  will  gravitate 
toward  you.  No  man  can  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel. 

Some  discontented  ones  will  tell  you,  that  the  more 
labor  saving  devices  human  intelligence  produces  the 
smaller  are  the  chances  of  success.  This  is  the  dismal 
plaint  of  short-sighted,  small-souled  pessimism.  Be¬ 
ware  of  it. 

It  was  considered  a  labor-saving  device  to  build  the 
steamship,  but  the  steamship  has  brought  the  whole 
world  into  four  very  close  and  compact  corners.  It 
was  considered  a  labor-saving  device  to  build  the  loco¬ 
motives,  but  the  locomotive  takes  you  to  the  open 
plains,  the  fertile  valleys  and  the  gold  lined  mountain 
sides,  so  you  can  reach  the  harvests  of  the  Almighty, 
which,  had  you  relied  on  your  tired  legs,  could  never 
have  been  gained.  And  now  comes  the  airplane,  radio 
and  television. 

1931  Merchandising 

Never  did  the  world  call  more  loudly,  more  insist¬ 
ently,  for  men  with  force,  energy  and  purpose — men 
trained  to  do  some  thing  better  than  it  ever  was  done 
before.  And  every  year  that  cry  grows  louder  and 
more  insistent. 

But  the  times  demand  men  of  large,  liberal,  energet¬ 
ic  minds,  and  the  man  who  insists  on  doing  business 


in  file  old-fashioned,  humdrum  way  is  as  much  behind 
the  procession  as  is  the  man  who  insists  on  traveling 
with  an  ox  team  instead  of  by  railway. 

From  the  modern  merchandising  point  of  view  it  is 
your  responsibility  to  plan  as  accurately  as  possible  in 
advance  what  you  expect  to  accomplish  as  to  sales 
and  profits.  Careful  planning  and  budgeting  are  vital 
elements  in  modern  merchandising. 

Nineteen  thirty-one  calls  for  a  new  type  of  merchan¬ 
dising.  A  careful  study  should  be  made  of  past  per¬ 
formances  in  order  to  locate  weaknesses  and  the  first 
step  should  be  their  elimination. 

Do  not  spend  your  time  complaining  about  poor 
business.  Do  something  about  it.  There  is  a  great 
buying  power  in  this  country.  We  have  $4,900,000,000 
of  the  $10,000,000,000  of  the  gold  in  the  world,  and 
with  commodity  prices  in  many  instances  the  lowest 
in  history,  we  are  all  set  to  do  a  tremendous  volume 
of  business.  The  business  that  is  soundly  managed 
and  which  offers  merchandise  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  consumer,  will  continue  to  increase  its  volume. 

By  needs  I  mean  necessities,  not  so  much  wants. 
You  may  want  an  automobile  but  you  need  a  new 
dress,  coat  or  hat.  First,  supply  the  consumers’  needs 
and  the  wants  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

This  can  only  be  done  after  a  most  careful  study 
of  your  customers’  needs.  Modern  merchandising  is 
based  on  facts  not  on  hunches.  Your  buyer  may  like 
pink  but  an  analysis  may  show  that  60  per  cent  of 
your  customers  are  buying  white. 

Supply  your  customers  with  merchandise  that  is 
right  in  style,  right  in  quality  and  at  the  lowest  possible 
price. 

Encourage  your  buyers  in  every  way  possible  to  set 
up  standards  for  their  accomplishment. 

Be  enthusiastic  about  your  business  and  your  people 
will  react  favorably  to  it.  Don’t  go  around  with  a  long 
face  complaining  about  poor  business.  It  destroys  in¬ 
itiative,  it  spreads  gloom  throughout  your  entire  organi¬ 
zation  which  still  further  tends  to  depress  business. 

In  our  business  we  have  made  it  a  policy  not  to  talk 
about  depression  or  poor  business.  We  have  constantly 
maintained  that  there  is  plenty  of  business  for  the  store 
that  is  optimistic,  that  supplies  merchandise  best  suited 
to  the  consumers’  needs.  We  have  operated  on  that 
basis  with  the  result  that  our  business  has  shown  a 
steady  increase  in  units  and  dollars. 

Maintaining  Standards  of  Quality 

Our  budget  for  fall  is  now  complete  and  calls  for  an 
increase  in  dollar  volume.  We  have  the  will  to  go  after 
it  and  with  carefully  worked  out  plans  based  upon  a 
thorough  study  of  consumers’  needs,  I  believe  we  will 
get  it. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  moment 
to  a  couple  of  ads.  These  are  institutional  or  editorial 
ads.  One  has  the  heading,  “Quality  remains  high  while 
prices  have  come  down”,  and  says : 

There  has  been  such  a  sharp  drop  in  prices  and 
such  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the  drop,  that  we  can 
readily  understand  why  many  people  are  wondering 
if  something  besides  price  has  not  been  shorten^  in 
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arriving  at  the  new  condition  of  affairs  that  make  it 
possible  to  buy  so  many  desirable  things  for  so  little 
money;  and  so  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  frank 
statement  on  that  subject  might  not  be  amiss.  We 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  prices  of  our  fashions 
did  not  immediately  turn  these  new  costs  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  your  pocketbook,  but  our  ([uality  remains 
high  while  prices  have  come  down. 

The  other  editorial  is:  “Prices  never  were  lower 
and  styles  never  were  prettier”.  It  states : 

Now  we  are  talking  style  quality ;  we  are  not  talking 
price.  We  have  lowered  our  prices  and  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  lower  them  in  keeping  with  the  lower 
commodity  prices.  We  have  always  thought  every 
time  some  store  or  some  newspaper  proclaimed  that, 
that  only  half  the  story  was  being  told,  and  not  the 
better  half,  which  is  that  fashions  never  were  prettier. 

The  story  of  low  prices  doesn’t  mean  much,  but 
the  story  that  the  season’s  smartest  fashions  are 
purchasable  for  little  money  does  mean  something 
and  that  is  that  the  time-tested  standards  of  quality 
are  unchanged.  This  means  that  you  can  either  spend 
as  much  as  you  did  on  your  wardrobe  last  summer 
and  have  many  more  changes,  or  else  you  can  spend 
considerably  less  and  have  just  as  many  new  things  to 
wear  as  you  found  sufficient  to  carry  you  smartly 
through  last  summer. 

That  is  our  policy  of  maintaining  style  and  quality, 
and  at  the  lower  prices.  While  we  have  lowered  our 
prices  and  will  continue  to  lower  them  in  line  with  low¬ 
er  commodity  prices  there  will  be  no  lowering  of  stand¬ 
ards  of  style  or  quality.  In  fact,  we  are  giving  more 
serious  consideration  to  quality  than  ever  before,  par¬ 
ticularly  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  merchants 
are  lowering  quality.  Those  merchants  that  are  doing 
so  are  committing  a  grave  error  and  when  business 
returns  to  normal  again  they  will  find  that  they  have 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  purchasing  public. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  see  whether  or  not 
standards  of  quality  are  being  maintained.  A  study  of 
department  store  advertising  for  the  months  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  March  and  April,  discloses  the  following  facts. 
These  are  official  figures  carefully  tabulated  by  a  very 
reliable  agency. 

Seven  stores  in  New  York  spent  23%  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  in  promoting  the  sales  of  dresses  under 
$10.00;  31%  for  dresses  between  $10  and  $18;  40% 
for  women’s  shoes  under  $5.00;  33%  for  hats  under 
$4.00;  45%  for  hosiery  under  $1.00. 

In  Boston,  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  58%  of  adver¬ 
tising  was  spent  for  dresses  under  $10.00;  29%  for 
dresses  $10  to  $18;  51%  for  women’s  shoes  under 
$5.00;  45%  for  hats  under  $4.00;  55%  for  hosiery 
under  $1.00. 

While  in  Baltimore,  50%  was  spent  in  advertising 
dresses  under  $10.00;  50%  on  women’s  shoes  under 
$5.00;  47%  on  women’s  hats  under  $4.00  and  66%  on 
hosiery  under  $1.00. 

Can  reliable,  dependable  merchandise  be  sold  at 
these  prices?  I  question  it.  Whatever  you  do  hold 
fast  to  high  standards  of  quality.  Lower  your  prices 
but  not  your  quality. 

Successful  Merchandising 

A  successful  merchandise  man  should  be  a  super¬ 
buyer.  He  should  know  more  about  the  merchandise 
than  his  buyer.  He  should  be  a  good  sales-promoter. 
No  matter  how  good  the  merchandise  may  be  unless  it 


is  intelligently  promoted  maximum  results  will  not  be 
obtained. 

Follow  up  your  good  selling  merchandise.  Play  the 
winners  and  play  them  strong  and  often.  Too  often 
good  selling  merchandise  is  dropped  long  l)etore  the 
consumers’  needs  have  been  supplied. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  dress  in  our  dress  depart¬ 
ment  retailing  at  $35.  It  was  a  good  dress,  and  we 
had  sold  134  of  the  model.  The  buyer  discontinued  that 
dress,  and  one  day  I  happened  to  be  thinking  of  it  and 
asked  her,  “How  about  this  7619  dress  of  ours?” 
She  said,  “We  have  discontinued  it.”  I  inquired, 
“Why?”  "Well,”  she  answered,  “we  sold  134  of  them 
and  that  is  a  good  many  dresses  to  sell  of  one  kind.”  I 
said,  “I  don’t  think  so.  The  mere  fact  that  you  sold 
134  of  those  dresses  convinces  me  that  that  was  sui)ply- 
ing  the  consumer’s  need.  Now,  I  want  you  to  send  for 
the  manufacturer;  I  want  to  see  him.” 

She  sent  for  him ;  and  when  he  came  in  my  office  with 
the  buyer,  I  asked  him,  “How  are  you  fixed  on  this 
material?  Who  makes  it?”  He  said,  “The  X 
Mills.”  I  said,  “Can  you  get  plenty  of  it?”  He 
answered,  “Yes,  it  is  a  staple  article  with  them;  they 
have  been  producing  it  for  some  time.  It  is  the  best 
fabric  of  its  kind  in  the  country  today.”  I  said,  “I 
want  that  dress  reinstated  and  put  back  in  stock  in 
varying  sizes  and  colors  as  quickly  as  possible.” 

That  dress  was  put  back  in  stock,  and  we  sold  over 
2,000  of  the  model  after  its  reinstatement  at  $35 
apiece.  Think  of  it !  .Seventy-five  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  that  one  dress  was  sold  after  its  reinstatement. 

I  wonder  how  many  good  dresses  and  coats  and  suits 
and  hats  and  other  things  you  are  passing  up  that  you 
ought  to  continue  to  promote  in  your  department.  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  of  them.  I  would  give  you 
many  other  examples,  but  I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

Merchandise  Manager  and  Buyer 

Too  many  merchandise  men  do  most  of  their  mer¬ 
chandising  sitting  in  their  offices  dealing  with  figures 
when  they  should  be  in  their  departments  handling  the 
merchandise  physically,  improving  it  whenever  and 
wherever  possible,  presenting  it  appealingly  and  attrac¬ 
tively  to  the  public,  encouraging  the  buyer  and  sales¬ 
people,  creating  an  interest  in  the  merchandise  on  the 
])art  of  the  people  who  sell  it.  Too  many  of  our  mer¬ 
chandising  men  are  taking  over  the  work  of  controllers ; 
they  are  dealing  with  figures  and  not  with  merchandise. 
You  have  controllers  for  that  purpose.  I  don’t  bother 
very  much  with  figures.  They  come  to  me,  but  I  don’t 
allow  my  figures  to  work  me;  I  work  my  figures. 
They  are  a  barometer,  a  compass  to  tell  me  where  I 
am  going  and  where  I  am  likely  to  land. 

Too  many  merchandise  men  send  for  the  buyer  and 
say,  “Look  here,  Mr.  Buyer,  you  have  $28,000  worth 
of  stock  on  hand ;  last  year  you  only  had  $22,000.  Why 
is  it?  Your  markup  is  only  32;  last  year  it  was  34. 
Your  markdown  is  10;  last  year  it  was  only  7.  Your 
turnover  is  less  than  it  was  last  year.”  Then  the  buyer 
gets  the  devil;  but  there  is  no  constructive  work  being 
done  by  a  great  many  of  our  merchandise  men. 

When  you  find  a  situation  like  that,  of  course,  what 
happens  is  that  the  initial  buying  is  responsible  for 
those  errors,  and  if  they  were  bought  as  they  should 
have  been,  by  making  a  careful  study  of  consumer 
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needs  and  demands,  you  wouldn't  have  these  over¬ 
stocks  ;  and  by  the  way,  a  complete  stock  is  smaller 
than  an  incomplete  stock. 

The  measure  of  your  success  is  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  ability  and  enterprise  you  put  into  supply¬ 
ing  the  customers’  needs. 

The  Cost  of  Markdowns 

What  can  the  merchandise  manager  do  to  increase 
the  sales  and  profits?  Let  us  take  for  example  the 
question  of  markdowns. 

The  markdown  story  for  1930  is  presented  in  the 
report  on  “Operating  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores  for  1930’’  recently  released  by  the 
Harvard  Hureau  of  Business  Research.  Here  we  find 
that  markdown  percents  are  as  follows  for  the  various 
volume  groups : 

Net  Sales  Foltnne  %  Markdozvns  to  Net  Sales 

Under  $500,000  9.2% 

$500,000  to  $1.999.99‘;>  8.4 

Over  $2,000,000  7.4 

Specialty  stores — 

Over  $2,000,000  9.0 

Breaking  down  the  department  stores  with  sales 
over  $2,0(X),000  by  volume  group  we  have  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Net  Sales  Volume  %  Markdowns  to  Net  Sales 

$2,000,000—3.999.999  7.5% 

4,000,000—9,999,999  7.1 

10,000,000  or  more  7.9 

The  Harvard  Bureau  estimates  the  total  annual  net 
sales  of  department  and  specialty  stores  at  seven  billion 
dollars.  On  a  conservative  markdown  estimate  of  7% 
(you  will  note  from  the  above  figures  that  no  group 
was  as  low  as  this),  the  annual  amount  of  markdowns 
of  deimrtment  and  specialty  stores  is  therefore 
$490,000,000,  or  approximately  one-half  billion  dollars. 
On  a  7V^%  basis  the  figure  would  be  $525,000,000. 

What  effect,  now,  would  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  these  markdowns  have  on  the  gross  margin  of  these 
department  and  specialty  stores? 

If  we  assume  a  markdown  percentage  of  7%,  plus 
0.5%  for  discounts  and  allowances  and  1.5%  for  in¬ 
ventory  shortages,  we  have  a  figure  of  9.0%  for  retail 
retluctions.  On  the  basis  of  9%  retail  reductions  to 
arrive  at  a  gross  margin  of  33.5%  we  have  to  start 
with  an  initial  markup  of  39%.  Reducing  our 
$490,000,000  of  markdowns  to  cost  on  this  basis  we 
get  a  figure  of  $308,900,000,  which  represents  the  cost 
of  the  annual  markdowns  in  department  and  specialty- 
stores. 

If,  now,  we  could  cut  our  markdowns  in  half,  we 
would  increase  our  gpross  margin  by  $154,450,000  and 
raise  our  percentage  of  gross  margin  by  approximately 
2.2%  from  33.5%  to  35.7%. 

Coupling  this  $154,450,000  with  the  $60,000,000  that 
would  be  saved  in  the  expense  of  re-selling  returned 
merchandise,  if  we  cut  our  annual  returns  from 
$600,000,000  to  $300,000,000  we  have  available  for  net 
profits  from  these  two  sources  an  additional 
$214,450,000. 


What  was  the  cause  uf  these  markdowns?  A  careful 
study  of  them  will  disclose  some  very  startling  facts. 

It  will  show  that  we  did  not  sense  the  consumers’  needs. 
Had  we  purchased  merchandise  suitable  to  their  needs 
we  would  not  have  had  such  tremendous  reductions. 
Had  we  bought  to  a  definite,  preconceived  carefully 
worked  out  plan,  our  sales  would  have  been  larger, 
our  turnover  faster  and  our  markdowns  not  greater 
than  5%  instead  of  7j4%.  A  saving  of  2^%  might 
have  made  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

Then  take  the  question  of  returns.  On  the  basis  of 
the  Harvard  figures  of  $7,000,000,000  of  sales  made 
by  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  we  find  that  the 
returns  amounted  to  8%  or  $560,000,000  of  dollars — 
much  of  which  could  have  been  saved  had  we  pur¬ 
chased  the  needed  and  correct  merchandise. 

Here  is  a  job  for  the  merchandise  manager.  Reduce 
your  markdowns  of  $525,000,000,  reduce  your  returns 
of  $560,000,000.  a  total  of  one  billion  and  eighty-five 
millions  dollars  and  you  will  have  accomplished  some¬ 
thing  worth  while.  A  part  of  its  accomplishment  lies 
in  whether  or  not  you  can  and  will  supply  your  con¬ 
sumer's  needs. 

Balanced  Stock  the  Solution 

This  is  the  time  to  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  of 
our  business.  This  is  the  time  to  undertake  any  im¬ 
provement  when  business  is  comparatively  slow.  It 
g^ves  more  time  and  opportunity  for  study  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  which  when  business  is  booming,  is  very  often 
set  aside  in  favor  of  the  pressing  day  to  day  needs. 

Incomplete  and  improperly  balanced  stocks  are  re¬ 
sponsible  in  a  large  measure  for  the  decline  in  sales 
and  an  increase  in  returns.  Let  me  cite  you  an  instance. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  went  into  one  of  the  large  Fifth 
Avenue  stores  to  purchase  some  collars  and  underwear. 
First,  I  went  to  the  collar  department  and  asked  for  a 
staple  shape  that  I  have  been  wearing  and  which  that 
store  had  been  advertising  through  the  medium  of 
direct-by-mail  and  newspaper.  I  asked  for  a  half 
dozen  size  15^  and  was  informed  they  were  out  of 
size  15)4  but  would  order  them  for  me.  I  left  my  name 
and  address.  That  was  just  three  weeks  ago.  As  yet, 

I  have  not  received  the  collars  or  any  information  as 
to  whether  or  not  I  ever  shall  receive  them. 

From  there  I  went  to  the  underwear  department  and 
asked  to  see  some  one-piece  union  suits,  found  what 
I  wanted,  purchased  two  of  them  to  try  on  and  see  if 
they  fitted.  They  were  O.  K.  The  next  day  I  ordered 
eight  more  only  to  be  told  that  they  were  out  of  the 
size  and  would  have  to  order  them.  Unlike  the  collar 
department,  however,  after  waiting  ten  days  the  un¬ 
derwear  arrived. 

This  is  only  one  example.  There  are  hundreds  of 
others  resulting  not  only  in  a  loss  of  sales  but  the  loss 
of  the  customer’s  business  to  some  other  store  who 
believes  in  complete  stocks  and  actually  carries  them. 

Profit  from  these  examples.  Set  up  complete  and 
well  balanced  stocks,  keep  them  complete  with  mer¬ 
chandise  best  suited  to  your  customers’  needs,  right  in 
style,  right  in  quality,  complete  in  sizes  and  colors, 
at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  You  will  then  have  little 
to  comjjlain  of  as  to  business. 


During  the  past  twelve  months 
more  stores  ordered  National 
Cash  Registers  than  all  other 
types  of  cash  systems  combined 


of  the  446  department  stores  rated  at  one  million  or 
over,  347*  are  users  of  National  Cash  Register  equip¬ 
ment.  Many  of  them  use  this  equipment  exclusively. 
During  the  past  three  years  ninety-two  stores  have 
built  new  buildings  or  rebuilt  their  former  buildings. 
All  of  these  have  installed  National  Cash  Register 
equipment. 

*  Fairchild  Store  Executive’s  List. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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circulation  whch  he  buys  every  time  he  advertises  in 
that  newspaper. 

(Juite  obviously,  the  best  new'spaper  for  any  individ¬ 
ual  merchant  to  use  as  an  advertising  medium  (provid¬ 
ing  of  course  that  the  newspaper  reaches  those  classes 
of  jieople  which  the  store  is  attempting  to  serve),  is 
tlie  one  which  offers  a  circulation  most  nearly  co-ex- 
tensive  with  the  potential  trade  territory  of  his  store. 

In  a  case  where  several  of  the  leading  stores  of  a 
city  find  the  newsiiapers  of  that  city  are  offering  a 
circulation  that  is  poorly  coordinated  with  their  trade 
territories,  these  stores  might  want  to  encourage  the 
newspapers  either  to  expand  or  to  contract  their  cir¬ 
culations,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  keep  newspaper 
circulation  in  step  with  the  most  profitable  trade  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  leading  stores  of  the  city. 

Some  newspapers  have  not  expanded  their  circula¬ 
tions  to  keep  in  step  with  the  widening  retail  influence 
of  their  city;  on  the  other  hand,  some  daily  news¬ 
papers,  in  extending  circulations  to  increase  income 
from  national  advertisers,  have  developed  out-of-the- 
city  circulation  to  which  national  advertisers  may  not 
tihject  but  which  exceeds  the  profitable  trade  territory 
of  most  local  advertisers.  These  newspapers  have  been 
caught  in  the  cross  streams  of  conflicting  interests 
of  national  advertisers  and  of  local  advertisers. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  retailer  to  evaluate  the  con¬ 
flicting  claims  of  two  newspapers,  one  of  which  has 
concentrated  local  circulation  and  claims  outside  cir¬ 
culation  to  be  uneconomcal,  and  the  other  of  which 
has  heavy  outside  circulation  and  IxMJsts  its  value. 

In  short,  if  the  newspapers  of  a  city  keep  their  cir¬ 
culations  in  step  with  the  trade  influence  of  the  leading 
style  goods  stores  of  that  city,  and  if  outside  circula¬ 
tion  is  developed  only  in  those  territories  from  which 
customers  can  profitably  be  attracted  to  the  leading 
stores  of  the  city,  the  relation  between  local  advertising 
and  selling  activity  will  be  much  closer  and  the  wastes 
of  poorly  coordinated  retail  programs  will  be  material¬ 
ly  reduced. 

Analyzing  Out-of-Town  and  City  Customers 

Now  let  us  consider  the  second  question,  i.  e.,  con¬ 
sidering  that  part  of  the  circulation  which  does  reach 
a  merchant’s  prospects,  how  can  he  secure  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  value  of  this  profitable  circulation?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  before  merchants  can  begin  to  appraise  the  value 
of  the  circulation  which  reaches  their  customers,  they 
must  know  something  about  the  value  of  these  cus¬ 
tomers. 

To  be  sure,  this  is  a  more  difficult  question  than 
the  first,  but  it  does  lend  itself  to  some  very  specific 
and  practical  measurements.  And  most  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  for  such  measurement  is  already  in 
the  records  of  the  merchant.  It  is  simply  that  it  hasn’t 
lieen  used  in  this  way. 

.\fter  the  merchant  defines  the  geographical  extent 
of  his  potential  trade  territory,  the  next  step  is  to 
find  out  how'  profitable  his  outside  business  is.  In 
order  to  get  an  answer  to  this  question,  he  can  further 


analyze  his  charge  account  records  to  get  the  follow¬ 
ing  information: 

a.  What  is  the  average  size  of  an  order  se¬ 
cured  from  customers  who  live  outside  the 
city?  How  does  this  compare  with  the 
average  size  of  an  order  from  city  custo¬ 
mers? 

b.  What  is  the  percentage  of  returned  goods 
from  outside  customers  and  from  city  cus¬ 
tomers  ? 

c.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  merchandise 
bought  by  those  outside  the  city  and  what 
is  the  profit  on  these  lines? 

d.  What  is  the  average  yearly  volume  bought 
by  out-of-town  customers  and  by  city 
customers  ? 

This  simple  type  of  analysis  paves  the  way  for  an 
approximation  of  the  yearly  value  of  a  charge  account* 
customer  in  various  outside  towns.  And  by  comparing 
the  average  yearly  volume  of  business  enjoyed  from 
out-of-town  customers  on  various  lines  of  merchandise, 
with  similar  figures  for  charge  customers  in  the  city, 
it  is  possible  for  the  merchant  to  discover  the  relative 
value  of  charge  account  customers  within  the  city  and 
within  various  zones  outside  the  city.  This,  in  turn, 
])ermits  him  to  place  a  value  on  newspaper  circulation 
that  reaches  his  profitable  prospects  within  the  city 
and  circulation  which  reaches  his  profitable  prospects 
in  various  zones  outside  the  city. 

Newspapers’  Interest  in  Analyses 

The  daily  newspapers  are  just  as  vitally  interested 
in  the  development  of  such  information  as  the  mer¬ 
chant.  Every  newspaper  is  interested  in  showing  the 
l)est  possible  results  for  its  advertisers.  “Best  results’’ 
can  come  only  when  newspaper  circulation  is  well  co¬ 
ordinated  with  the  profitable  prospects  of  the  mer¬ 
chants. 

In  attempting  to  secure  such  coordination,  some  pro¬ 
gressive  newspapers  are  already  taking  the  initiative 
in  gathering  such  information,  and  in  cooperating  with 
local  merchants  in  making  such  analyses  as  has 
just  been  discussed.  In  these  cases  where  newspapers 
and  merchants  are  working  together  on  common 
ground,  we  have  the  most  favorable  outlook  for  the 
establishment  of  a  proper  rate  for  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 


♦Of  course,  all  of  a  store’s  business  is  not  charged.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  some  is  cash ;  some  C.  O.  D.  The  origin  of  the  C.  O.  D. 
business  is  easily  traced,  and  an  analysis  of  this,  tt^ether 
with  the  charge-account  business,  will  give  a  reliable  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  amount  of  the  store’s  total  volume  that 
comes  from  the  city  and  from  various  zones  outside  the  city. 
If  any  store  desires  a  final  check  on  the  origin  of  its  cash 
business,  it  can  ask  cash  purchasers  who  call  at  the  store, 
for  their  names  and  addresses  so  that  notice  of  some  special 
announcement  may  be  mailed  to  them.  This,  done  for  ont 
week,  gives  a  dependable  check  on  the  origin  of  cash  business. 
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UST  PRICE 


TEN  COLUMN  CAPAOTY 


BURROUGHS  ELECTRIC  CALCULATOR 


Burroughs  Electric  Calculator  provides  features  of 
advantage  that  make  it  an  exceptionally  wise  and  eco¬ 
nomical  investment. . . .  Electric  operation  makes  it  fast. 
Operators  say  that  its  light,  uniform  key  touch  makes  it 
easy  to  operate  and  reduces  fatigue.  Owners  know  that 
it  greatly  increases  production  per  operator. . . .  Call  the 
local  Burroughs  office  and  ask  for  a  demonstration. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Hand  operated  models  may  be 
purchased  in  totalins  capacities 
of  six,  ten  or  fourteen  columns. 
Machine  illustrated — six 
column  capacity — priced  at  OO 
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decrease  the  effect  of  a  depression.  If  the  change  is 
to  be  permanent,  there  is  the  possibility  that  during 
such  a  period  the  store  may  not  be  able  to  attract 
new  customers  and  yet  may  lose  many  of  the  old  ones. 

A  department  store  is  a  very  delicately  adjusted  organi¬ 
zation  and  must  be  kept  in  balance.  The  new  clientele 
will  not  only  have  to  become  adjusted  to  the  store  but 
the  employees  must  become  used  to  the  new  type  of 
customer  in  order  that  they  may  both  build  up  good¬ 
will  and  show  profitable  results. 

A  popular  price  store  should  initiate  a  trading  up 
policy  during  the  up-sweep  of  prosjierity  in  order  that 
it  may  be  well  entrenched  with  its  new  clientele  before 
another  depression  sets  in.  It  takes  a  long  time  to 
change  the  buying  habits  of  satisfied  customers  and 
the  majority  of  this  new  class  of  customer  must  of 
necessity  be  attracted  from  the  ranks  of  patrons  of 
rival  stores. 

Advertising  Policy 

It  is  estimated  that  the  direct  traceable  return  of 
department  store  advertising  is  only  about  fifteen  per 
cent.  This  does  not,  of  course,  condemn  advertising, 
but  it  does  emphasize  the  value  of  the  cumulative  effect 
of  a  long  time  program.  Good  copy  and  good  display 
over  a  period  of  time  serve  to  build  up  within  the 
customer  a  favorable  impression  of  the  store  and  a 
confidence  in  the  merchandise  sold.  A  store  should, 
therefore,  have  a  permanent  advertising  jx)licy,  and 
the  e.xecutives  must  have  backbone  enough  to  hold  to 
it  through  hard  times. 

The  short  time  effect  upon  sales  of  a  policy  change 
in  advertising  depends  upon  the  type  of  advertising 
done  and  upon  the  price  and  quality  classification  of 
the  organization.  highly  promoted  .sale  store  is  hurt 
much  more  quickly  through  a  reduction  in  advertising 
than  is  a  high  quality  store  which  relies  mainly  upon 
prestige  advertising.  Thus,  while  in  a  depression  a 
contraction  of  the  advertising  program  will  show  up 
favorably  as  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  it  may  be 
a  short-sighted  thing  to  do  if  the  after-effects  outweigh 
the  present  benefits.  Permanent  changes  in  advertising 
policy  are  far-reaching  and  should  be  considered  only 
upon  a  long  swing  basis. 

Collection  Policy 

Cyclical  fluctuations  in  business  conditions  impose 
many  difficulties  ujwn  the  credit  department.  A  de¬ 
pression  means  slower  collections  and,  because  of  this, 
offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  build  good-will  and 
increases  the  importance  of  educational  work.  A  closer 
follow-up  of  the  accounts  is  necessary  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  must  be  awake  to  the  sure  signs  indicative  of 
more  difficult  collections.  Over-buying  must  l)e  guard¬ 
ed  against  both  for  the  good  of  the  customer  and  the 
store  itself. 

The  amount  of  pressure  to  be  exerted  upon  de¬ 
linquent  accounts  varies  with  the  ability  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  pay  and  differs  in  individual  cases.  The  mer¬ 
chandising  staff  of  the  organization  will  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  all  means  of  bolstering  sales  volume  and  will 
bring  increased  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  credit  man¬ 
ager  for  the  acceptance  of  lower  class  risks  and  in¬ 


stallment  sales  with  lower  down  payments.  He  must 
fight  against  the  reduction  in  the  personnel  of  his 
denartment  in  the  general  desire  for  decreased  pay¬ 
roll  expense  at  a  time  when  his  work  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

In  preparation  for  all  this  the  credit  manager  should 
develop  a  sound,  long  time  jxilicy  for  the  operation 
of  his  department,  coordinating  the  preliminary  educa¬ 
tional  work,  the  acceptance  of  risks,  and  the  type  of 
letters  and  other  collection  methods  to  he  used,  with 
l)oth  prosi)erity  and  depression.  He  must  stand  firm 
upon  this  policy  and  strive  to  avoid  being  pushed  into 
a  rut  during  a  depression  through  a  failure  on  the 
])art  of  the  management  to  perceive  the  long  time 
effects  of  credit  work  upon  consumer  good-will. 

Charging  Interest  Upon  .\eeount8  Receivable 

Charging  interest  upon  overdue  accounts  has  been 
under  consideration,  quite  generally,  for  some  time. 
The  proposition  itself  is  logical.  .As  a  background  for 
it  interest  charges  are  now  included  in  installment 
account  sales ;  banks  set  a  minimum  balance  for  check¬ 
ing  accounts  and  make  a  monthly  charge  when  the 
balance  drops  below  this  re(|uirement ;  and  we,  our- 
■selves,  deduct  interest  when  we  anticipate  our  bills. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  cyclical  changes  in  the 
financial  position  of  the  customer,  both  actual  and 
mental,  present  favorable  and  unfavorable  periods  dur¬ 
ing  which  to  begin  the  necessary  educational  work.  A 
favorable  time  would  be  during  the  height  of  prosperity 
such  as  was  experienced  immediately  following  the 
World  War.  All  of  the  stores  in  a  city  might  current¬ 
ly  begin  charging  interest  upon  overdue  accounts  dur¬ 
ing  a  dei)ression  without  feeling  much  effect  upon 
sales  volume,  but  it  would  surely  be  suicide  for  one 
store  to  try  it  alone.  Even  if  all  of  the  stores  did 
liegin  to  charge  interest  during  a  depression,  they 
would  run  the  risk  of  losing  volume  to  the  smaller  shop 
and,  certainly,  this  point  calls  for  careful  consideration 
of  the  business  cycle. 

Customer  Control 

The  ])rimary  purpose  of  customer  control  is  not 
only  to  keep  the  customer  buying  but  also  to  increase 
the  number  of  departments  in  which  she  buys.  Select¬ 
ive  lists  are  jmepared  through  a  close  follow-up  of 
charge  accounts  and  the.se  are  circularized  for  each  type 
of  jiromotion.  Such  a  system  is  most  valuable  during 
depressions  when  sales  resistance  is  high  and  sales  vol¬ 
ume  is  at  a  premium.  Its  value  during  prosperity  is 
lower  for  then  charge  sales  are  climbing  much  more 
rapidly  than  total  sales  and  specialized  promotional 
effort  of  this  tyj^e  often  seems  unnecessary. 

The  logical  time  to  install  customer  control,  how¬ 
ever,  would  appear  to  be  during  a  period  of  prosperity 
when  the  necessary  developmental  expense  will  not 
sjem  prohibitive  and  there  is  ample  time  both  to  build 
the  machinery  and  start  it  operating. 

Executive  Personnel 

It  is  teamwork  that  pulls  an  organization  through 
a  depression  and  not  individual  stars.  The  very  basis 
of  a  department  store  is  a  highly  correlated  organiza- 
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tidii.  Receiving,  marking,  selling,  bundling,  delivery, 
etc.  all  dejtend  upon  one  another,  and  it  is  the  smooth 
coordinat  on  of  them  all  that  makes  for  success.  Fric¬ 
tion  should  l)e  eliminated  and  there  should  he  perfect 
frankness  between  department  heads. 

The  time  to  build  and  develop  an  organization  is 
during  prosperity,  and  it  is  then  that  the  testing  and 
changing  should  be  done.  It  is  no  particular  hardship 
to  let  a  man  go  during  prosperity,  for  then  he  has  a 
rea.sonahle  chance  of  quickly  finding  another  position. 
However,  the  executive  i)ersonncl  should  not  be  built 
so  high  that  cuts  will  have  to  he  made  when  times  be¬ 
come  difficult  and  a  decision  should  he  made  before  new 
employees  are  hired  as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  be 
carried  through  a  dejiression.  Bonus  plans  should  he 
worked  out  and  used  during  prosperity  so  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  will  he  willing  to  accept  a  salary  decrease 
during  a  depression  when  it  is  necessary.  A  ten  per 
cent  cut  in  the  salary  of  a  thirty  thousand  dollar  a 
year  man  is  equivalent  to  droj)i)ing  three  or  four 
salespeople  and  yet,  if  the  executive  accepts  it  in  the 
right  spirit,  it  will  not  damage  the  functioning  of  the 
organzation. 

Pro«luetioii  Records 

Production  records  form  the  basis  for  the  determin¬ 
ation  of  employee  efficiency.  Their  value  during  a  de¬ 
pression  is  enhanced  by  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
departmental  operating  efficiency  with  a  reduced  force. 
The  development  of  satisfactory  producti  )n  records 
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throughout  an  organization  requires  a  long  period  of 
installation  and  some  developmental  expense,  and  yet 
must  be  timely  in  order  to  be  useful.  The  system  1 

should  be  placed  in  operation,  therefore,  during  pros-  ] 

perity  in  order  that  the  expense  involved  will  not 
appear  prohibitive  and  there  will  be  comparative  figures 
covering  a  sufficient  i^eriod  of  time.  Personnel  work 
should,  of  course,  be  continued  in  order  that  the  fig-  j 

ures  will  be  representative.  Salary  and  census  control  | 

should  be  done  on  the  basis  of  production  records. 

Because  of  the  public  character  of  a  store,  dismissals  1 

must  be  handled  with  extreme  care  and  the  proof  of  ! 

low  production  is  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  give  ^ 

both  the  employee  and  interested  friends  and  relatives. 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 

The  fact  that  the  mental  attitude  of  employees  is 
hard  to  change  should  be  considered  during  prosjierity 
in  the  control  of  many  of  the  small  exj)enses 
which  are  so  apt  to  spring  up  during  such  a  iwriod. 

It  seems  so  petty  to  cut  out  the  borderline  employee 

services  and  other  small  e.xpenses  when  a  depression 

is  on,  in  order  to  save  ten  dollars  here  and  fifty  dollars 

there;  and  yet,  from  the  management  standjwint.  such 

things  must  l)e  done,  for  w’hen  the  savings  are  all  ] 

rolled  up  into  one  they  make  a  sizable  sum.  . 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  keep  the  controls  j 

tight  during  prosperity  and  avoid  emi)Ioyees’  criticism 
during  depression.  A  test  of  whether  or  not  the  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  carried  through  a  depression  should  Ik.*  i 
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Develop  Technique 


TECHNIQUE  is  that  skilled  and  refined  pro-  Not  so  now.  Modem  Accountancy  has  shown 

cedure  which  harmonizes  mind  with  method  not  only  that  business  management  is  an  art, 

and  motion.  Business  that  has  it,  individuals  but  that  its  greater  success  comes  with  the 

that  have  it  —  accomplish  more,  and  do  application  of  exactly  the  same  factors  which 

better  work  with  less  effort,  less  time  and  produce  great  Art — and  make  Sport  so  uni¬ 
less  waste.  versal  and  so  interesting. 

Just  as  much  depends  on  technique  in  busi-  In  the  control  of  your  business,  in  the 

ness  as  in  art  or  sport.  Not  long  ago  Business  method  or  system  of  your  management,  in 

shied  at  using  a  term,  or  a  practice,  which  the  endless  operations  of  all  material  func- 

had  anything  to  do  with  Art,  or  even  Sport.  tions — develop  technique. 

Emst  &  Ernst  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  much  of  the  technique  of  management  in 
“Budget  Control,”  a  40-page  booklet  which  will  be  mailed  by  nearest  office  on  request. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


HOUSTON 

HUNTINGTON. 

W.VA. 

INOIANAPOLIS 
JACKSON,  MISS. 
KALAMAZOO 
KANSAS  CITY 


AKRON 

ATLANTA 

BALTIMORE 

LIRMINOHAM 

COSTON 

CUFFALO 

CANTON 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEVELAND 

COLUMBUS 

DALLAS 

DAVENFORT 

DAYTON 
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made  when  they  are  incurred.  The  real  control  rests 
with  the  top  executive  for  his  attitude  will  be  reflected 
in  the  actions  of  the  subordinates. 

FINANCIAL  POLICIES 

The  development  of  financial  policies  requires  both 
a  broad  background  of  financial  judgment  and  a  clear 
insight  into  the  future,  including  not  only  the  individual 
concern  but  also  national  and  international  finance.  A 
knowledge  of  the  varous  phases  of  the  business  cycle 
is  very  important  and  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  prerequisite  to 
continued  successful  operation.  These  polices  should 
be  so  set  that  the  firm  can  weather  a  severe  depression 
without  having  to  commit  any  of  the  serious  financial 
blunders  which  so  often  pave  the  way  toward  disaster. 

Minimum  Net  Profit 

The  main  objective  of  a  retail  concern  is  to  earn  a 
net  'profit.  We  offer  our  merchandise  to  the  consumer 
and  expect  him  to  compensate  us  for  not  only  the  cost 
of  the  goods  he  purchases  and  the  services  we  render 
but  also  for  the  risk  involved  in  the  development  of  an 
organization  which  can  satisfy  his  commodity  require¬ 
ments.  A  private  concern  which  cannot  earn  a  net  profit 
is  doomi'd  because  of  the  lack  of  investment  and  man¬ 
agement  incentive,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  controller 
to  see  that  operation  always  results  in  profit. 

To  perform  this  duty,  therefore,  the  controller  must 
set  a  minimum  net  profit  figure  which  the  firm  must 
earn  regardless  of  general  business  conditions.  This 
net  profit  should  cover ; 

1.  Dividends  on  preferred  stock. 

2.  Changes  of  current  assets  into  fixed  as¬ 
sets,  in  order  that  the  current  ratio  be 
maintained. 

3.  Funded  debt  retirement  or  sinking  fund 
requirements. 

4.  Necessary  dividends  on  common  stock, 
determined  by  the  management. 

These  figures  can  be  determined  in  dollars  and  cents 
and  then  used  as  a  basis,  through  expense  control,  for 
building  up  the  required  gross  profit  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  sales  volume.  This  is,  of  course,  distinctly  a  de¬ 
pression  figure  and  marks  the  lower  boundary  of  the 
profit  field. 

The  following  illustration  is  an  example  of  the  use 
of  a  required  net  profit  figure. 


STORE  X— FOR  THE  YEAR  1931 


Estimated  net  sales  volume  . 

Gross  profit  at  33%  . 

Net  other  income  (estimated)  . 

$12,000,000 

3,960,000 

444,000 

Total  Available  . 

Required  Net  Profit 

1.  Dividends  on  preferred  stock 

2.  Change  of  current  assets 

into  fixed  assets  . 

3.  Funded  debt  retirement  . 

4.  Necessary  dividends  on 

common  stock  . 

. . . .  $100,000 

.  100,000 
.  250,000 

.  .  50,000 

4,404,000 

Total  Required  Net  . 

Total  Fixed  Expense  . 

.  .  500,000 

. .  .  510,000 

Total  .  1,010,000 

Total  Available  for  Variable  Expense  ....  $  3,394.000 


The  variable  expenses  for  the  year  should  then  be 
budgeted  and  controlled  to  the  above  figure  of 
$3,394,000  with  adjustments  for  subsequent  changes 
in  sales  volume. 

Dividend  Policy 

The  management  of  a  retail  organization,  as  well  as 
that  of  an  industrial  firm,  should  seek  the  financial 
stability  of  an  unbroken  dividend  record.  This  requires 
the  formation  of  a  long  time  dividend  ix)!icy  which 
should  be  based  not  only  upon  the  past  and  present 
earnings  of  the  company  but  also  upon  the  effects  of 
the  business  cycle.  The  actual  dividend  rate  should 
not  be  based  upon  either  prosjierity  or  depression  but 
rather  upon  a  combination  of  Ixith.  After  all.  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  declare  extra  dividends  when  the  sur¬ 
plus  warrants  it,  and  the  effect  of  the  failure  to  give 
out  these  extras  during  a  depression  is  much  less  detri¬ 
mental  than  that  of  cutting  a  well  established  dividend 
rate. 

Leased  Departments 

When  a  department  is  being  leased  to  an  outside 
firm,  or  when  an  existing  agreement  is  being  renewed, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  have  the  contract  dates 
terminate  in  a  period  of  prosperity.  Net  sales  guar¬ 
antees,  rent  charges,  advertising  requirements,  etc., 
are  all  likely  to  be  more  favorable  to  the  owner  when 
the  operator  is  prosperity  minded  than  when  the  op¬ 
posite  is  true.  Net  sales  guarantees  are  very  valuable 
during  a  depression  and,  although  the  management  may 
not  intend  to  hold  the  operator  to  the  full  requirement 
because  of  future  relations,  nevertheless,  they  serve  as 
an  incentive  for  increased  merchandising  efficiency 
within  the  department. 

Miscellaneous  charges  should  be  assessed  uix)n  a 
constant  basis,  for  leased  departments  are  just  as 
hard  hit  during  a  depression  as  we  are.  If  we  suddenly 
tighten  up,  the  unexpected  charges  will  throw  their 
calculations  out  of  line  and  make  their  operation  much 
more  difficult. 

Financing 

Stock  financing  for  the  purpose  of  creating  good¬ 
will  should  be  done  during  the  up-swing  of  prosi>erity 
in  order  that  general  conditions  may  help  the  firm 
maintain  the  probably  high  price  at  which  the  stock 
is  to  be  issued.  If  the  stock  is  issued  shortly  before  a 
depression,  the  market  price  will  be  driven  down  and 
the  result  will  be  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  in  good¬ 
will  among  the  local  public  who  invest  in  the  securi¬ 
ties  and  the  employees  themselves  who  will  tend  to 
lose  confidence  in  the  management.  No  reputable  con¬ 
cern  would  try  to  issue  stock  at  a  high  price  and  later 
buy  it  back  at  a  lower  price,  but  public  comment  might 
cast  such  a  reflection  at  them. 

During  the  close  of  a  period  of  prosperity  it  is  an 
especially  wise  policy,  where  necessary,  to  pass  up  an 
extra  dividend  and  call  in  all  possible  notes  and  bonds 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  period  of  depression  which 
seems  imminent.  The  applicability  of  such  a  policy, 
however,  depends  entirely  upon  the  foresight  with 
which  the  financial  structure  of  the  company  has  been 
built. 
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a  delicate  situation 

and  You  may  face  it  next 


cords  are  controlled  with  the  aid  of  Russell- 
Soundex. 

Russell -Soundex  automatically  groups  family 
names  regardless  of  their  spelling.  The  36  spell¬ 
ings  of  Baer  are  in  one  quickly  found  location. 
14  deviations  of  Kelly  are  just  as  conveniently 
hied.  And  so  on.  No  need  for  irritating  delays 
nor  periods  of  ominous  silence  while  customers 
are  kept  waiting  at  the  counter. 

Russel  1-Soundex  prevents  errors,  detects  dupli¬ 
cation,  is  99^%  accurate  —  the  fastest  hling 
method  known.  Russell-Soundex  will  prove  its 
case  to  you  in  a  short  demonstration  just  as  it 
has  demonstrated  its  worth  wherever  installed. 
Mail  the  coupon  now  for  full  details  of  this 
system  that  builds  customer  conhdence  and  busi¬ 
ness  prohts.  Kardex  Division,  Remington  Rand, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 


Mrs.  manary  didn't  pronounce  her  name 
the  way  it  was  spelled.  And  so,  altho  her 
credit  rating  was  above  reproach,  she 
never  entered  the  store,  uttered  the  words 
"Charge  it!”  but  there  followed  an  embarrassing 
delay.  Upstairs  tbe  Credit  Department  was  mad¬ 
ly  hunting  her  name — under  M-e-n-n-e-r-y,  M-i-n- 
n-o-r-y,  M-o-n-n-e-r-y,  M-u-n-n-e-r-y,  and  the  25 
other  variations  with  which  it  can  be  spelled. 

Of  course,  this  excellent  customer  became  incen¬ 
sed.  Of  course,  she  put  up  with  such  treatment 
only  so  many  times  before  sbe  put  up  ber  nose 
and  walked  out.  And  she  hasn’t  walked  in  again 
either. 

Indeed  a  delicate  situation — and  a  costly  one — 
that  may  occur  any  number  of  limes  in  your 
store  every  day  unless  your  credit  operating  re¬ 


Remington  Rand 


I  am  interested  in  the  Russell-Soundex  Svstem. 


Name- 


Address 
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a  good  job.  But  in  making  such  changes  keep  in  mind 
what  I  have  just  said  about  your  organization.  Such 
consolidations  as  those  may  be  justified  in  abnormal 
conditions,  but  I  would  not  suggest  that  it  is  good 
organization. 

Value  of  Having  Assistant  Buyers  Sell 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  discussed  rather  specific 
and  particular  customer  services.  I  now  want  to  dis¬ 
cuss  customer  services  in  a  broader  sense.  In  this 
connection,  there  are  one  or  two  impressions  which  I 
should  like  to  bring  out,  not  only  the  impressions  I 
got  from  reading  these  letters,  but  also  certain  con¬ 
clusions  which  I  have  come  to  independently.  The 
first  is  the  matter  of  having  assistant  buyers  sell. 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  logical  reason  for  having 
assistant  buyers  spend  part  of  their  time  in  selling. 

It  is  important  that  they  should  make  as  many  cus¬ 
tomer  contacts  as  possible  in  order  to  ascertain  first 
hand  just  what  customer  demands  are  current  in  order 
to  carry  this  information  to  the  buyer  and  in  that  way- 
assist  the  buyer  in  the  selection  of  merchandise. 

For  some  unknown  reason,  there  has  been  compar¬ 
atively  little  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  management 
to  have  assistant  buyers  sjjend  any  of  their  time  selling. 
We  occasionally  hear  that  assistant  buyers  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  do  some  selling,  but  there  is  no  general  follow¬ 
up  to  see  that  they  actually  do  carry  out  this  function. 
The  detail  work  which  an  assistant  buyer  has  to  do 
can  usually  be  cared  for  during  the  morning  or  late 
afternoon,  and  as  much  of  her  time  as  possible  during 
the  peak  selling  period  should  be  on  the  floor  contacting 
the  customers. 

It  very  often  happens  that  an  extremely  good  sales¬ 
clerk  will  be  promoted  to  an  assistant  buyership, 
and  immediately  discontinues  all  selling  activities.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that  this  is  the  case,  because  in  her 
selling  activities  she  could  maintain  her  customer  con¬ 
tact,  which  is  the  ideal  way  to  find  out  changes  in  cus¬ 
tomer  demand,  and  whether  or  not  the  stock  on  hand 
is  in  line  with  it.  I  believe  that  we  can  all  go  a  lot 
farther  in  this  matter  by  having  our  assistant  buyers 
do  more  selling. 

Inter-Department  Selling 

Another  factor  in  expense  reduction  is  the  matter 
of  inter-department  selling.  I  think  a  much  better  job 
is  being  done  in  inter-department  selling  in  department 
.stores  totlay  than  ever  before,  but  I  have  a  feeling 
that  many  of  us  can  go  still  farther.  We  can  do  this 
if  the  management  backs  up  the  section  manager  when 
he  gets  into  trouble  with  the  insistent  buyer  for  taking 
salespeople  into  another  department.  If  the  store  man¬ 
ager  arbitrates  a  few  cases,  the  management's  attitude 
is  soon  generally  felt  throughout  the  organization,  with 
the  result  that  a  greater  amount  of  inter-departmjnt 
selling  is  accomplished  with  a  gratifying  saving  made 
in  selling  expense.  This  is  a  certain  m.tho<l  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  daily  average  sales  i)er  sales  clerk. 


Part-Time  Workers 

Another  very  important  device  for  the  curtailment 
of  expenses  is  the  greater  use  of  part-timers.  In  the 
past  there  was  a  great  antipathy  on  the  part  of  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  buyers  to  the  use  of  part- 
timers.  They  claimed  that  it  is  impossible  to  place 
them  in  their  department  because  their  departments 
were  different  from  the  others.  I  have  had  almost 
every  buyer  in  our  organization  make  the  following 
statement  to  me,  “Well,  Mr.  Pickernell,  I  believe  in 
part-timers  and  can  see  how  they  might  be  very  use¬ 
ful  in  other  departments,  but  you  know  the  conditions 
in  my  department  are  so  different  that  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  use  them.” 

After  you  have  heard  that  statement  from  most  of 
your  buyers,  you  realize  that  the  whole  store  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  therefore  you  cannot  have  any  part-timers. 
The  only  thing  left  to  do  is  to  give  them  part-timers 
through  your  employment  office.  Then  if  the  buyer 
refuses  to  have  the  part-timer  who  has  been  hired, 
arbitrate  the  case.  If  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  do  you 
will  soon  find  a  change  in  the  buyer’s  attitude. 

Caution  Needed  in  Reducing  Section  Manager  Staff 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  want  to  point  out, 
which  I  believe  to  be  very  important,  and  which  is 
indicated  in  some  of  the  letters  received.  That  is  the 
question  of  Hoor  superintendents  and  section  managers. 
Few  of  us  realize  the  great  number  of  customer  con¬ 
tacts  which  our  floor  superintendents  and  section  man¬ 
agers  make  every  day.  Few  of  us  realize  the  number 
of  transactions  which  they  are  called  on  to  O.  K.. 
while  the  customer  is  at  the  counter.  In  a  study  made 
recently  in  our  store  we  found  that  on  a  comparatively 
slow  selling  day  our  section  managers  were  asked  to 
O.  K.  about  twenty-five  hundred  saleschecks.  Most 
of  this  was  naturally  done  during  the  peak  selling 
period. 

It  is  evident  that  any  delay  in  such  transactions  is 
a  delay  in  selling  service.  Any  delay  in  selling  service 
is  slowing  the  sales  and  possible  loss  of  some  sales. 

I  believe  that  it  is  wrong  thinking  to  make  too  great 
reductions  in  floor  superintendents  and  section  man¬ 
agers.  I  think  that  anything  that  reduces  and  slows 
up  the  floor  service  while  the  customer  is  being  served 
is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction ;  and  anything  that 
speeds  it  up  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Hence,  I  believe  that  it  is  bad  practice  to  reduce  the 
number  of  section  managers  required  to  do  a  good 
floor  job  in  your  store.  I  also  heartily  endorse  the 
plan  of  having  buyers  and  assistant  buyers  O.  K.  some 
of  the  simpler  forms  of  checks  to  help  speed  selling 
and  service  when  they  are  on  the  floor. 

Selling  Supervision  Important 

I  feel,  moreover,  that  we  can  all  gain  by  a  more 
intense  supervision  of  sa'es  service.  With  careful  use 
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c>Lciunchincj  an  entirelij  New  Monroe 

New  from  Stem  to  Stern 


This  new  Noiseless  Monroe  efficiently  answers 
every  requirement  of  business  figuring.  It  is  the 
development  of  years  of  practical  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  fipires,  plus  the  most  advanced  facilities 
in  the  industry  for  engineering  research. 

NOISELESS — You  can  almost  hear  a  pin  fall 
while  this  new  Monroe  is  operating. 

SPEEDY  —  Maximum  practical  speed  —  more 
than  six  revolutions  per  second. 

HANDY  —  Weighs  20  to  25  pounds  less  than 
other  keyboard  calculators  of  like  capacity,  and 
is  consitierably  smaller. 

NEW  KEYBOARD  CONSTRUCTION  -  Shadow 
rings  around  the  depressed  keys  make  them 
show  up  like  a  lighthouse — instant,  first  time, 
accurate  checking. 

NEW  ACCUMULATOR  DIALS— Radically  differ¬ 
ent.  three-purpose  dials  eliminate  addition  and 
countless  other  operations.  1.  Simultaneously 
add  or  subtract  w^ile  calculating.  2.  Store  fig¬ 
ures  during  intermediate  steps.  3.  Show  nega¬ 


tive  factors  for  positive  results  or  vice  versa. 

NEW  DIAL  CLEARANCE  —  Clears  instantly  and 
quietly  without  effort,  by  a  pinch  of  the 
fingers  —  while  carriage  is  being  shifted. 

HALF-CENT  AND  SPLIT  DIALS— Automatically 
adjust  and  balance  fractional  extensions.  Pro¬ 
rations  proved  and  balanced  to  the  penny, 
eliminating  addition. 

You  can’t  believe  what  this  New  Noiseless 
Monroe  can  accomplish,  and  the  work  it  can 
save  until  you  see  it  in  your  own  office  doing 
your  own  figure  work.  Your  nearest  Monroe 
representative  will  gladly  arrange  this  —  or 
write  direct  to  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

The  New  Noiseless 

MONROE 

HIGH  SPEED  ADDINOCALCUIAIOR. 
nfic  Machine,  far  Every  Dedi, 


Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Orange,  Newjersey :  Please  send  me  full  descriptive  literature  about  The  NewNoiseless  Monroe. 
. Address . State . . . 
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The  Way  With  People  — {Coiitiimcd  from  pat40  4W  ) 


sarily  outside  of,  but  most  certainly  independent  of,  ties 
of  blood  or  social  kinships.  We  must  seek  it  on  all 
sides  with  all  the  impersonal  intelligence  and  judgment 
we  can.  Wherever  we  find  it  latent  we  must  develop  it 
with  all  the  sincere  purposefulness  of  which  we  are 
capable.  Our  need  is  so  imperative  as  to  make  this 
search  for  and  training  of  executive  talent  a  continuous 
eternal  job  in  itself ;  in  fact,  the  right  discovery,  use 
and  development  of  such  talent  is  the  major  responsi¬ 
bility  of  management. 

Discovery,  Use  and  Development  of  Talent 

In  this  central  duty  of  management  we  must  be 
impersonally  objective.  We  must  do  whatever  is  need¬ 
ed  in  each  specific  instance,  not  to  further  our  educa¬ 
tional  hobbies  and  not  to  revel  in  paternalistic  pathos 
over  those  who  are  to  follow  in  our  illustrious  foot¬ 
steps,  but  for  that  good  of  the  business  that  transcends 
as  it  also  includes  the  good  of  each  individual  in  the 
hustness.  Thia  H»j|ersonal  objectivety  that  is  so  vital 
to  the  maintenance  of  sound  management  is  incidentally 
a  definition  of  personnel  work  that,  if  properly  applied, 
will  elevate  personnel  departments  to  the  status  in 
management  that  they  must  take  if  they  are  fully  to 
meet  their  responsibilities. 

How  then  shall  we  develop  men  into  good  execu¬ 
tives?  Let  us  acknowledge  at  once  that  our  failures 
will  far  exceed  our  successes.  Let  us  admit,  too,  im¬ 
mediately,  that  our  need  is  far  less  than  the  potential 
supply.  Irrespective  of  whose  fault  the  failures  are, 
we  must  continue  the  process,  attempting  always  to  be 
sure  to  learn  from  our  mistakes — again  objectively. 

The  problem  of  how,  still  remains.  My  answer  is 
that  we  must  see  to  it  that  every  task  is  taught  the 
operators,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  techniciue,  but  also 
in  terms  of  its  purpose  in  the  scheme  of  things  as  a 
whole,  and  in  its  relation  to  all  that  precedes  and 
follows. 

Who  shall  see  to  this?  That  is  the  responsibility  of 
general  management  which  must  use  every  agency  at 
its  disposal.  Undoubtedly  here,  as  in  other  phases  of 
central  responsibility,  it  is  wise  to  employ  someone 
especially  to  sujxirvise  the  details.  That  someone,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  doing  the  whole  job  single  handed  or 
even  with  a  cor])s  of  likewi.se  specialized  assistants. 
They  are  in  turn  executives  responsible  for  their  specific 
task,  but  sharing  with  all  the  others  the  responsibility 
for  training,  as  the  controller  shares  with  all  others 
the  responsibility  for  control,  or  the  publicity  director 
for  promotion,  or  the  store  manager  for  service. 

Definition  of  Training 

This  universal  sharing  of  common  responsibility  is 
peculiarly  true  of  training  inasmuch  as  it  is  so  integral 
a  part  of  that  management  that  comprehends  all  func¬ 
tional  activities.  Training  in  the  sense  used  here  is 
the  supervision  cf  jje  )i)le  at  work  with  the  conscious 
intent  of  developaig  in  them  a  1  their  (i.'.alities  of  efii- 
ciency  and  leadership  that  w ’’  ni  rove  th  T  co  tri- 
bution  to  the  work  as  a  w’.ajle.  Such  training  nny  nee  '. 
specialized  tools  of  instruct  on  scch  as  nv.i:i  • 
courses,  demonstrations,  ;  u  des  to  (a.tside  rcadhig.  or 
other  technical  or  cultinal  ctaitacts.  Li.t  •..cii  a  -  i,  :  s 
are  only  the  mechanics  of  training  a!i:l  no.  :  a  .li.  ; 


itself.  We  must  see  the  forest  and  not  get  lost  in  the 
trees. 

People  at  work  must  l)e  supervised.  Any  supervision 
that  is  consciously  directed  toward  the  improvement 
of  production  through  the  develojiment  of  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  understand  and  to  do  better  work  is 
training.  This  purposefulness  in  supervision  is  the 
most  valuable  asset  any  management  can  have  since  it 
ensures  interested  learning  and  sincere  teaching  “on 
Uie  job”.  The  students  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
everyone  in  the  store.  Likewise  so  should  be  the 
teacher.  Everyone  can  learn  and  everyone  does  teach. 
It  is  the  desire  to  do  both  self-interestedly  and  also 
disinterestedly,  that  management  must  quicken  and 
supplement  with  all  possible  facilities  to  make  this 
training  spirit  more  effective  in  technique  and  hence 
productive  in  results. 

In  any  store  where  everyone,  or  almost  everyone, 
is  eager  to  learn  and  glad  to  teach,  there  will  be  profit¬ 
able  business  and  insurance  of  continuing  success.  The 
facts  to  be  learned  and  taught  are  relatively  few  in 
number  and  simple  in  content.  While  the  fascinating 
whirligig  we  call  retailing  is  in  eternal  flux  in  the  maze 
of  cross-currents  of  customer  demand,  market  supply, 
economic  conditions  and  psychological  factors,  the 
underlying  principles  of  sound  retailing  remain  simple 
of  comprehension  and  are  of  daily  repetitive  abundance 
everywhere.  What  is  needed  to  be  learned  and  taught 
are  these  underlying  principles  that  form  the  approach 
to  every  problem.  This  calls  for  ability  to  analyze 
situations  quickly,  to  relate  them  correctly  to  the  few 
l)rinciple.s  involved  and  to  apply  the  right  principle  to 
the  situation  by  immediate  and  effective  action. 

The  Search  for  Alert  Intelligence 

.Alert  intelligence,  geared  to  effective  actions,  is  far 
from  universal,  but  it  is  more  abundant  latently  than 
we  are  prone  to  admit.  Xor  is  it  the  sole  ]K»ssession 
of  any  social  class  or  directly  correlattd  with  educa¬ 
tional  attainment.  It  is  found  among  college  graduates 
and  among  our  most  unschooled  salesgirls  and  stock 
boys.  W^e  are  not  yet  able  to  measure  it  or  even  to 
know  how  surely  to  recognize  it.  But  for  the  good 
of  our  business  we  must  search  for  it  constantly. 
Whenever  we  find  it  we  must  prize  it,  nurture  it  and 
develop  it. 

Retailing  is  detailing.  A  store  is  a  living  organism 
in  which  each  cell  is  as  complex  as  the  body  it  helps 
to  make.  Each  detail  job  is  as  complete  a  job  as  the 
job  of  the  store  as  a  whole  and  partakes  of  all  the 
functions  claimed  for  and  by  general  management. 
Executive  responsibility  varies  in  scope  rather  than  in 
kind  among  the  managers  of  the  business,  from  the 
president  to  the  supervisor  of  the  receiving  rooms,  or 
to  the  head  floorman.  They  all  ref|uire  that  same  alert 
intelligence,  that  same  understanding  of  why,  as  well 
as  how,  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  that  same  ability 
to  get  others  to  help  gladly,  and  get  work  done  well 
and  economically. 

For  success  a  man  must  have  a  liking  for  and  an 
r-i'titiu!e  for  the  work.  Likewise  he  must  have  a  desire 
t  ^  ;-.i  rov'  li  s  work  and  himself.  It  is  the  store’s  part 
’  ‘  im  ever  -  he'p  to  acquire  more  information 
a'l  t!i.‘  work  in  the  store,  and  every  encourage- 
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nifiit  to  think  thr<»uj;h  1  Hitter  ways  of  doing  first  his 
own  job  and  then  that  of  the  store.  We  mustn’t  just 
“learn”  him  things.  W'^e  must  help  him  learn  for  him¬ 
self  how  to  analyze,  to  integrate  and  apply  in  action, 
correct  handling  of  the  problem  he  faces  in  common 
with  everyone  else.  Thus  can  we  oflfer  opiX)rtunity  for 
the  flowering  of  that  executive  ability  that  is  our  most 
vital  need. 

More  Profits  Through  Executive  Training 

Simpler,  but  more  efficient  organization,  is  the  key 
to  our  expense  problem.  This  calls  for  executive  train¬ 
ing.  We  have  made  the  mistake  of  having  a  siiecialist 
for  each  functional  phase  of  management.  Through 
training  we  can  develop  some  of  these  specialists  into 
real  executives,  capable  of  handling  more  than  one 
pha.se.  The  numher  of  functions  remains  the  same; 
the  number  of  titled  technicians  diminishes.  Executive 
ability  is  more  effectively  used  with  a  resultant  in¬ 
crease  in  efficiency,  improvement  in  morale,  reduction 
of  expense,  and,  therefore,  improvement  in  net. 

This  is  the  objective  of  executive  training.  It  is 
based  on  a  realization  that  an  alertly  intelligent  mind, 
coupled  with  an  enthusiastic  willingness  to  work  hard, 
and  an  ability  to  stimulate  good  work  in  others,  can 
learn  the  simple  element  of  the  expense  control,  stock 
control,  merchandising  promotion  and  service  that  we 
have  needlessly  and  expensively  “h(K:us-p(K.'used”  into 
scientific  mysteries,  each  of  which  has  its  own  super 
technical  language,  its  owm  dignified  ceremonies,  and  its 
own  brick  walls. 


Most  of  the  problems  we  are  facing  we  have  made 
for  ourselves  by  a  complication  of  the  job.  This  has 
led  not  only  to  a  loss  of  profits,  but  to  a  tragic  waste 
of  human  talent  and  effort.  The  road — never  back  to 
rudimentary  simplicities,  but  ahead  to  the  golden  land 
of  fundamental  principles,  j)rofitably  applied — lies 
through  executive  training  to  the  fuller  use  and  greater 
development  of  all  the  latent  executive  ability  present 
in  ourselves  and  in  our  associates.  Executive  turnover 
is  the  bitter  price  we  i)ay  for  our  all  too  many  failures. 
Promotion  from  within,  where  deserved,  is  the  measure 
of  good  management,  conscious  of  its  responsibilities 
towarcl  economic  efficiency  and  social  justice.  More 
and  better  training  of  our  ])Otential  executive  talent, 
is  the  means  toward  the  elimination  of  that  waste  and 
the  answer  to  the  challenging  demand  for  better  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  stores  to  greater  profits  and  truer  service. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS 

The  Personnel  Group  has  recently  published  in-THE 
Bulletin,  a  series  of  articles  describing  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  training  dejiartments  in  stores  of  varying  sizes. 
These  articles  contain  training  plans,  lesson  outlines 
and  much  valuable  material  which  can  be  used  not  only 
in  initiating  or  expanding  training  departments  but  also 
in  doing  the  actual  training.  The  entire  series  has  now 
been  collected  in  a  publication  entitled  “Organization 
of  Training  Departments.” 

This  is  available  to  members  of  the  Association  for 
$1.00  a  copy  and  to  non-members  for  $2.50. 
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one  of  New  York’s  Finest  Hotels  gives  more  for  your  Money  than  any  other  Hotel 
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Selecting,  Training  and  Compensating  of  Delivery  Personnel 

(Continued  from  page  487) 


A  “Handbook  of  Information  for  Drivers  and 
Helpers,”  containing  major  rules  and  delivery  instruc¬ 
tions,  is  given  to  every  new  worker.  The  instruction 
book  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  drivers  are  to  be  proper¬ 
ly  trained  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  Elach  worker 
is  required  to  read  the  book  carefully  and  to  ask  any 
questions  of  his  supervisor  that  may  occur  to  him. 

To  be  certain  that  the  book  is  read  and  the  essential 
policies  and  rules  thoroughly  understood,  a  question¬ 
naire  must  be  answered  by  the  new  man.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire  contains  some  sixty  questions  relating  to  the 
proper  execution  of  delivery  work  and  must  be  returned 
to  the  personnel  department  within  one  week  from 
date  of  employment.  A  check  is  made  of  the  answers 
to  determine  if  they  are  essentially  correct. 

Every  new  man  is  given  a  book  on  local  and  state 
traffic  regulations.  The  importance  of  safe  and  courte¬ 
ous  driving  is  emphasized  at  this  time,  together  with 
further  instructions  concerning  his  conduct  on  the  road. 

He  is  also  given  a  questionnaire  containing  fifty-two 
questions  on  traffic  rules  and  regulations  which  must  be 
returned  to  the  personnel  department  within  one  week. 
These  questions  fully  cover  the  field  of  traffic  regula¬ 
tion  and  safety  practices.  Correct  answers  to  these 
questions  give  assurance  that  each  new  man  is  equipped 
with  the  necessary  knowledge  to  drive  safely  and  care¬ 
fully. 

The  new  man  is  then  personally  introduced  to  his 
direct  supervisor  and  fellow  workers.  This  is  essential 
in  starting  the  new  worker  with  a  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  organization. 

All  new  men  are  required  to  attend  a  training  class, 
which  is  held  on  Monday  mornings.  The  training  ma¬ 
terial  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  at  each  meeting  of  the  class.  As  the  meetings 
are  continuous,  a  new  man  is  able  to  start  at  any  time. 

Individual  Instruction  Augments  Class  Work 

A  driver-instructor  then  takes  charge  of  the  new 
man.  These  instructors  are  former  deliverymen  and 
were  chosen  because  of  their  thorough  understanding  of 
policies  and  methods — ^men  who  were  capable  and 
courteous  deliverymen  and  whose  records  for  safe  driv¬ 
ing  and  economical  car  operation  were  extremely  good. 

Written  instructions  are  carefully  followed  by  these 
driver-instructors,  whose  work  is  to  apply  in  practice 
what  the  new  man  has  already  learned  in  classes  and  in 
the  rule  book.  The  new  worker  drives  the  car.  makes 
the  actual  delivery,  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the 
customer,  all  under  supervision  of  an  expert  delivery- 
man  who  instructs  and  explains  as  the  work  progresses. 

The  rate  of  pay  during  the  training  period  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  regular  pay. 

A  written  report  is  made  out  by  the  driver-instructor 
and  returned  to  the  personnel  department,  covering 
every  part  of  the  work.  His  courtesy  and  consideration 
are  noted ;  his  neatness  and  appearance ;  his  driving  and 
care  of  car ;  the  quickness  and  efficiency  of  his  work ; 


his  all-around  ability ;  all  are  recorded  on  a  permanent 
report.  The  route  supervisor  also  follows  up  all  regu¬ 
lar  drivers  at  periodic  intervals  in  a  constant  endeavor 
to  further  improve  the  quality  of  work. 

A  typical  summary  of  the  supervisor’s  report  of  a 
new  route  driver  reads:  “This  driver  is  exceedingly 
careful  with  his  car.  Makes  clear  signals  and  is  unusu¬ 
ally  obedient  to  traffic  rules  and  regulations.  Not  as 
fast  on  delivery  as  desirable,  but  rapidly  improving. 
Loads  car  properly  and  carefully,  but  takes  too  much 
time.  Instruction  should  overcome  this.  Neat  and 
orderly  in  appearance.  Very  courteous  in  making  de¬ 
liveries  and  removes  his  cap  on  all  occasions  when 
presenting  packages  to  customer.  He  seems  to  under¬ 
stand  the  i(ieals  and  policies  of  the  United  Parcel  Ser¬ 
vice  and  should  make  a  representative  delivery  man.” 

Daily  Discussions  Insure  Interest 

A  Drivers’  Bulletin  is  issued  daily.  This  contains 
discussions  and  messages  which  tend  to  increase  skill 
and  efficiency  and  is  a  valuable  means  of  continued 
training  on  the  job  for  all  workers. 

Each  morning  an  inspection  of  drivers  and  helpers 
is  held.  This  inspection  offers  a  double  opportunity  to 
check  on  appearance  and  conduct,  and  to  read  the  Daily 
Bulletin.  As  the  bulletin  is  read,  additional  comment 
and  discussion  is  made  to  aid  in  more  thorough  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  subject  of  the  discussion  is  limited  to 
one  topic.  Its  direct  nature  serves  to  bring  out  more 
emphatically  and  thoroughly  the  single  point  under 
discussion.  A  weekly  paper  “The  Big  Idea,”  is  issued 
as  an  internal  house  organ.  It  is  effective  in  maintain¬ 
ing  interest  and  developing  a  unified  spirit  of  plant 
loyalty.  Matters  of  policy  and  service,  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  men — and  what  is  equally  important — 
to  their  families. 

Frefjuent  group  meetings,  having  as  a  subject  a  single 
t(jpic.  such  as  accident  prevention  or  traffic  laws,  are 
great  builders  of  better  service.  Not  only  is  the  ma¬ 
terial  presented  in  a  novel  and  instructive  manner,  but 
the  opportunity  for  hearing  the  worker’s  point  of  view 
is  greatly  increased  through  closer  contact. 

Errors  in  delivery,  discourteous  conduct,  abuse  of 
equipment  and  other  complaints  are  automatically 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  personnel  department, 
through  the  use  of  a  system  of  bonus  deductions. 
.Special  attention  is  then  given  to  the  correction  of  these 
faults. 

The  use  of  transfer  as  a  training  principle  is  fre¬ 
quent.  It  is  generally  found  that  if  a  driver  doing  un¬ 
satisfactory  work  is  transferred  to  a  different  type  of 
work  or  under  different  supervision,  he  becomes  a 
better  and  more  efficient  worker. 

In  the  file  of  the  personnel  department  an  individual 
folder  is  kept  for  each  worker.  This  folder  contains 
all  pertinent  information  concerning  the  driver’s  em¬ 
ployment:  his  accidents,  bonus  deductions,  supervisor’s 
reports,  letters  of  complaints  and  commendation,  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  other  items.  .\  periodic  check  of  each 
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rE  WAIST  YOU  to  read  Mr.  Shejmrd's 
letter  because  it  substantiates  our 
statement  that  moderate-size  de/tart- 
meat  stores,  like  the  large  ones,  are  finding 
the  Otis  escalator  an  adequate  solution  to 
the  problem  of  customer  distribution.  We 
want  you  to  note  jtarticularly  the  second 
sentence  of  the  second  jmragraph — where 
he  tells  how  they  were  able  to  move  some 
departments  from  the  second  to  the  third 
floor  because  of  the  escalators.  This  just 
means  that  the  escalators  made  third  floor 
space  easily  accessible  to  customers  and 
that  departments  could  be  moved  up  there 
without  loss  in  trade.  For  conveniently 
located  escalators  really  gave  his  depart¬ 
ment  store  the  benefit  of  two  extra  ground 
floors  .  .  .  Consider  the  Otis  escalator  as 
an  effective  solution  to  your  upfter  floor 
density  ratio  problem  {square  feet  of  selling 
space  per  customer  per  hour),  whether 
your  store  is  large  or  medium  or  small. 


The  Shepard  Company 


Jttoa  IB,  1951. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Smittt  I«>oa1  Muagar, 

Otli  ELcrator  CoBpaoy, 

ProTldaaoa,  Bhoda  lalaad. 

Daar  Hr.  Swift: 

X  aa  wary  plaaaad  to  infora  you  that  oar  two 
Otia  Eaealatora  ara  giving  vary  aatlsfaetory  servlee. 
Ha  baliava  that  aaoalatora  aid  graatl/  la  tranaportlng 
custoaars  froa  floor  to  floor.  Thaj  of  oouraa  hava 
a  daoldad  advaataga  ovar  alavatora,  as  thaj  will 
earrx  a  vary  aieh  largar  nuabar  of  paopla  In  a  vary 
aooh  ahortar  tiaa. 

Ha  found  tha  flrat  aaoalator,  which  wa  Inatalled 
about  thraa  yaara  ago  froa  the  flrat  to  tha  second 
floor,  ao  aatlafaotory  that  wa  vary  shortly  ordered 
anothM  aaoalator  to  be  Installed  froa  tha  second 
to  tha  third  floor.  Ibis  last  escalator  was 
Installad  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  enabled 
us  to  aova  dapartaants  froa  tha  second  floor  to 
tha  third  floor  without  loss  of  voluaa.  This  gave 
os  additional  spaea  on  tha  saoond  floor  so  that  wo 
wata  able  to  avpanri  soaa  dapartaants,  and  In  this  way 
gain  sales  In  dapartaants  idiara  foraarly  wo  did  not 
have  rooa  for  tha  Inoraasad  business. 

Wa  raeoaMnd  vary  hlg^ily  tha  eztanslva  use  of 
escalators  and  no  doubt  soaatlaa  In  the  near  future 
wa  will  install  an  escalator  froa  the  third  to  tha 
fourth  floor. 


lours  vary  truly, 
m  SHEPARD  COMPAn^ 


Bobart  7.  Shapard, 
Praddant 


Here  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  letter  by  Robert  F.  Shepard  and  a 
photograph  (at  left)  of  the  department  store  of  which  he  is  president. 
Up  and  down  Otis  escalators  to  the  second  and  third  floors  solve  his 
problem  of  customer  distribution 
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folder  determines  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  any 
individual  and  provides  the  key  for  further  training. 

First  Few  Weeks  Are  Hardest 

riie  first  few  weeks  of  employment  represent  a 
critical  period  in  the  new  man’s  work.  More  than  forty 
per  cent  of  labor  turnover  takes  place  within  two 
months.  His  future  value  depends  largely  upon  the 
impressions  and  attitudes  he  forms  during  this  trying 
period. 

At  no  other  time  is  there  a  greater  opportunity  to 
in.still  in  the  new  worker  a  feeling  of  genuine  confidence 
and  loyalty.  The  creation  of  loyalty  and  morale  is  just 
as  great  an  element  in  true  training  as  is  the  most  elab¬ 
orate  and  formal  training  plan. 

The  new  driver  should  be  assisted  in  every  possible 
way  to  overcome  his  initial  feeling  of  embarrassment 
ancl  helplessness.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  take  an 
active  part  in  all  social  and  recreational  activities,  and 
membership  in  special  organizations.  He  should  be 
carefully  followed  up  to  find  out  how  he  is  getting  along 
and  to  answer  any  questions  he  may  have.  He  should 
be  given  to  understand  that  the  organization  is  willing 
and  anxious  at  all  times  to  aid  him  in  any  way  possible. 
Provision  for  legal,  medical  and  educational  aid  for 
himself  and  family  may  be  well  worth  while. 

Training  must  be  continuous  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  meant  as  much  for  the  experienced  worker  as  it 
is  for  the  man  who  has  just  been  hired.  No  successful 
training  campaign  can  cease  after  the  initial  intensive 
effort  has  produced  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency. 
It  must  continue  day  after  day,  hammering  away  at 
common  complaints,  eliminating  unusual  errors  by 
individual  discussions,  constantly  striving  to  attain  the 
highest  ideals  of  service. 

Essentials  of  Compensation  Plan 

The  most  common  form  of  compensation  for  drivers 
is  the  straight  daily  wage.  While  this  form  of  payment 
has  the  advantages  of  simplicity,  it  is  seriously  defective 
in  its  failure  to  stimulate  standard  ])erformance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  do  exactly  the 
opposite — to  force  the  performance  of  the  best  drivers 
down  to  the  level  of  the  average  or  poor  drivers. 

In  discussing  compensation  plans,  it  is  necessary  to 
continually  bear  in  mind  that  .seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  driver’s  time  is  spent  without  direct  supervision  and 
that  drivers'  and  hel])ers’  wages,  plus  cost  of  car  o^jer- 
ation  averages  fifty  to  si.xty  per  cent  of  total  delivery 
cost. 

Because  of  the  various  responsibilities  of  the  driver’s 
job,  the  ideal  compensation  plan  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  at  least  six  important  parts  of  the  work. 

1.  It  must  stimulate  production,  by  providing 
an  incentive  for  the  driver  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  standard. 

2.  It  must  promote  the  giving  of  good  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  maintenance  of  service  ideals. 

3.  It  must  reward  economical  car  operation 
and  safe  driving. 

4.  It  must  encourage  accuracy  and  careful¬ 
ness  in  delivery. 

(Continued 


5.  It  must  encourage  labor  stability  by  re¬ 
warding  length 'pf  service. 

6.  It  must  penalize  for  inefficient  work,  dis¬ 
courteous  conduct,  negligent  accidents  and 
careless  and  inaccurate  delivery. 

In  addition  to  these  items  bearing  directly  on  the 
driver’s  work,  the  common  requirements  of  a  successful 
bonus  plan  must  be  present.  The  plan  should  l)e 
simple,  easily  understood  and  easily  figured,  and  it 
should  be  based  on  standards  known  to  be  possible  of 
attainment.  A  fair  minimum  wage,  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  a  decent  standard  of  hcmie  living  must  be  guaran¬ 
teed. 

Details  of  a  Satisfacloni'  Bonus  Plan 

The  bonus  plan  of  the  United  Parcel  Service  en¬ 
deavors  to  take  each  of  these  factors  into  consideration. 
Careful  and  detailed  time-studies  are  made  from  which 
is  determined  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  deliver 
packages  on  any  particular  route.  From  these  time 
studies,  a  per  package  rate,  or  flat  piece  rate,  is  com- 
])uted.  This  rate  is  a  straight  per  package  allowance, 
which  is  paid  for  every  package  tlelivered.  The  amount 
of  the  per  package  rate  varies  with  the  difficulty  of  the 
route  and,  of  course,  is  different  for  each  route.  The 
more  difficult  the  route,  the  higher  the  package  rate. 

Each  driver  can  figure  his  own  bonus  each  day,  by 
simi)ly  multi})lying  the  number  of  jjackages  delivered 
by  the  per  package  rate  for  his  route.  For  example, 
if  he  delivered  two  hundred  packages  and  the  rate  were 
three  cents  per  package,  his  total  earnings  for  the  day 
would  equal  six  dollars.  An  additional  allowance  is 
added  for  each  C.  O.  D.  collected  and  call  returned. 

These  earnings  are  paid  in  the  form  of  wages  at  the 
rate  of  five  dollars  per  day,  and  the  balance  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  In  the  example  given  the  guaranteed 
wage  of  five  dollars  would  be  paid  as  wage  and  the 
$1.00  would  be  paid  as  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Faithful  and  continuous  service  is  rewarded  by  add¬ 
ing  a  percentage  to  the  driver’s  earnings.  These  addi¬ 
tional  percentages  increase  as  the  length  of  service  in¬ 
creases. 

Bonus  Deductions — Penalties 

In  order  to  temper  the  strong  incentive  toward  quan¬ 
tity  production  produced  by  the  flat  piece  rate,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bonus  deductions  are  enforced. 

Discourtesy,  misconduct,  failure  to  follow  delivery 
instructions,  inaccuracy,  and  carelessness  are  penalized 
through  the  rigid  use  of  bonus  deductions.  The  deduc¬ 
tion  schedule,  with  which  all  drivers  are  familiar,  con¬ 
tains  some  thirty  odd  separate  deductions.  The  money 
received  from  bonus  deductions  as  a  result  of  rule 
violations  is  not  returned  to  the  company,  but  is  placed 
in  a  separate  fund,  called  the  “Drivers’  Fund,”  to  be 
used  by  them  for  picnics,  banquets,  athletics,  etc.  The 
deductions  are  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
complaints. 

Lost  and  damaged  merchandise,  due  to  the  fault  or 
negligence  of  the  driver,  is  charged  against  the  bonus 
and  not  against  wages. 

To  encourage  economical  car  operation  and  safe 
driving  a  daily  car  expense  allowance  is  computed  for 
each  route.  This  car  allowance  is  based  upon  standard 
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IKipcr  ami  i)aj)i*r  bajjs.  This  committee  will  simplify 
the  sizes  of  wrappin)^  jjaper  (iK)th  flat  and  roll),  and 
will  also  endeavor  to  establish  standard  performance 
specifications  for  both  paper  hags  and  vvraj)ping  paper. 
K.  M.  AlacKevitt,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc.,  Chairman; 
Harry  L.  Wagman,  Bamberger’s,  and  1*.  L.  McCauley, 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  comprise  this  committee.  The 
sub-committee  to  study  specifications  for  corrugated 
boxes  will  probably  be  selected  from  representatives 
of  prominent  Boston  stores. 

Because  of  the  progress  already  accomplished  by 
manufacturers  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Sim¬ 
plified  Practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  standard¬ 
izing  the  specifications  for  tissue  paper,  it  is  planned 
to  select  the  personnel  of  this  particular  sub-committee 
from  representatives  of  Washington  stores. 

The  fifth  sub-committee  which  will  deal  with  gummed 
tape  and  twine  will  be  appointed  shortly.  Its  member¬ 
ship  probably  will  be  selected  from  representatives  of 
either  the  Chicago  or  New  York  stores. 

In  making  these  studies  the  sub-committees  will 
confer  and  work  with  representative  manufacturers  of 
the  different  supplies  in  order  that  full  consideration 
may  be  given  to  technical  problems  of  production  and 
in  order  that  the  committee’s  recommendations  may 
reflect  the  most  economical  procedure  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  supply  industry  as  a  whole.  Progress 


already  has  heen  accomplished  by  different  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  the  supply  industry  in  developing  and  establishing 
specification  standards.  Wherever  possible  those  stand¬ 
ards  already  adopted  by  manufacturers  will  be  approved 
by  the  different  sub-committees  in  arriving  at  perform¬ 
ance  specifications  from  the  viewpoint  of  department 
and  specialty  store  use. 


Specifications  to  be  Considered 

In  carrying  out  this  work  these  sub-committees  will 
devote  most  of  their  consideration  to  the  major  Iwisic 
specifications  of  the  supplies  involved.  This  will  in¬ 
clude  the  consideration  of  such  supply  factors  as  calibre, 
finish,  and  weight  or  count  for  box  board.  It  also  will 
include  standard  weight  specifications  for  paper  bags 
and  wrapping  jiaper,  and  tensile  or  bursting  strength 
for  both  paper  and  box  Ixtards.  If  possible,  considera¬ 
tion  also  will  be  given  to  staying  specifications  for  set¬ 
up  boxes,  although  no  attempt  will  be  made  at  this 
time  to  standardize  the  colors  of  supply  stocks  or 
designs  for  the  materials  now  purchased  and  used  by 
some  department  and  specialty  stores. 

These  further  efforts  in  behalf  of  standardization 
will  prove  of  direct  interest  and  value  to  member  con¬ 
cerns.  It  is  hoi)ed  that  these  sub-committees  will  have 
the  cooperation  of  member  stores  in  furnishing  ad¬ 
ditional  information  which  may  be  requred. 


WHAT  PRICE? 


This  is  the  important  question  answer¬ 
ed  hy  a  price  ticket — and  price-mark¬ 
ing  mistakes  mean  misunderstandings 
and  losses. 


The  ‘Midget’  is  a  willing  and  tireless 
little  worker.  It  will  mark  your  pin- 
tickets,  string  tags  and  gummed  labels 
easily  and  quickly  with  clear-cut,  print¬ 
ed  price-marking  information  that  can 
never  be  misunderstood. 


Costly  mistakes  cannot  be  made  with 
the  ‘Midget’ — can  the  same  he  said 
about  handwritten  tickets? 


^■1 

JH 

Complete  for  $40.00,  including  full 
font  of  type,  type  cabinet  and  ink. 


WRITE  FOR  A  MIDGET  CATALOGUE 


A.  KIMBALL  CO. 


307  West  Broadway 


Established  1876 


New  York,  N. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ST.  LOUIS 


BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 

MONTREAL 
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Non-Marking 
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acceptance  by  the  inspector.  This  plan  is  not  to  l)e 
recommended,  as  it  would  interfere  too  much  with  the 
section  manager’s  i)erformance  of  other  more  impor¬ 
tant  duties. 

Where  merchandi.se  is  filled  from  reserve  stock,  two 
methods  of  checking  price  are  mentioned,  both  of 
them  transferring  that  duty  from  the  inspector  to 
someone  else.  On  small  items  of  low  unit  value,  such 
as  will  be  found  in  a  toilet  goods,  housefurnishings, 
or  china  department,  the  duty  of  checking  for  price 
may  lie  placed  on  the  order  filler,  who  obtains  the 
price  information  from  a  card  over  the  bin  in  which  the 
item  is  stocked.  On  items  of  high  enough  unit  value 
to  justify  detailed  stock  control  records,  the  sales- 
checks  may  be  checked  for  price  by  stock  control 
clerks,  when  posting  the  sales  records.  This  method  is 
especially  appropriate  in  furniture,  where  the  system 
of  some  stores  requires  that  the  sale  be  checked  as 
soon  as  made,  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  filled 
from  floor  or  warehouse  stock.  To  check  for  price 
at  the  same  time  involves  no  extra  work.  Then  the 
stock  control’s  stamp  or  signature  on  the  salescheck 
vouches  for  the  price,  and  the  only  concern  of  the 
order  fillers  and  insjiectors  is  with  description,  to  be 
sure  that  the  correct  item  is  picked  and  sent  out. 

Reason  Id — To  identify  customers’  returns. 

This  is  of  rather  minor  importance.  Even  where 
merchandise  is  pricemarked,  customers  often  return 
goods  with  the  tickets  removed,  and  few  stores  refuse 
to  accept  the  return  on  that  account.  Its  importance  is 
further  minimized  by  the  fact  that,  for  the  most  part, 
merchandise  which  is  appropriate  for  non-marking  is 
merchandise  which  has  a  low  percentage  of  returns. 
Hardware  and  notions  are  good  examples  of  this.  In 
the  case  of  furniture,  which  has  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  returns,  the  high  unit  value  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  justifies  another  solution  to  the  problem.  Some 
stores  always  locate  the  record  of  the  original  sale  on 
furniture  before  passing  a  credit,  or  even  issuing  a 
call.  All  the  description  required  is  copied  from  the 
salescheck  to  the  credit  or  the  call. 

Reason  2a — To  facilitate  taking  inventories. 

Where  the  bin  or  table  is  price  marked,  inventory 
taking  presents  no  difficulties.  The  only  thing  to  worry 
about  is  the  possibility  of  merchandise  getting  into 
a  bin  or  on  a  table  carrying  a  different  price  sign.  But 
if  large  and  bulky  merchandise,  such  as  furniture,  is 
non-marked,  inventory  does  present  a  problem!  It  is 
necessary  to  list  the  stock  by  description,  then  check 
it  with  the  stock  records  to  supply  the  price.  Descrip¬ 
tions  must  be  recorded  accurately  on  the  inventory,  or 
the  corresponding  entry  on  the  stock  record  cannot  be 
located  with  certainty. 


of  Merchandise 
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Reason  2b — .-inalycing  inventories  by  age. 

This  requirement  cannot  be  satisfied  by  any  non¬ 
marking  method,  unless  that  method  includes  main¬ 
taining  some  kind  of  stock  record  on  which  the  age 
is  entered,  and  from  which  the  age  can  be  copied  to 
the  inventory.  Such  a  plan  is  perfectly  appropriate  for 
furniture,  but  out  of  the  question  for  small  notion 
and  hardware  items.  The  conclusion  would  seem  to 
follow,  with  reference  to  inexpensive  items,  that  non¬ 
marking  should  never  be  practiced  unless  the  aging  of 
inventories  on  that  merchandise  is  unimportant.  Some 
quick  turnover  items  may  meet  this  requirement,  be¬ 
cause  they  would  have  no  old  stock;  and  on  .some 
staple  items  there  may  be  so  little  deterioration  or  ob¬ 
solescence  that  the  old  pieces  in  stock  are  just  as 
salable  as  the  new. 

Reason  2c — To  furnish  information  to  the  buyer  for 
reordering,  deciding  on  markdorms,  etc. 

On  many  items,  even  when  marked,  the  tickets  carry 
nothing  but  price  and  age.  Non-marking  in  such  cases 
is  no  handicap  to  the  buyer.  In  other  cases,  the  mark¬ 
ing  on  the  sample,  or  markings  placed  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise  by  the  manufacturer,  or  stock  records,  may  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  information  the  buyer  requires. 

Reason  3a — To  safeguard  against  price  manipulation 
that  ivould  affect  calcidations  under  the  retail  method. 

This  applies  only  to  the  conduct  of  one  or  two  people 
in  a  department.  Where  non-marking  is  advantageous, 
it  need  not  be  prevented  on  account  of  this  reason. 
There  are  other  ways  of  safeguarding  against  price 
manipulation,  by  dealing  directly  with  the  individual 
who  might  try  to  indulge  in  it. 

Summary 

To  sum  up: 

Information  needed  in  selling  can  be  furnished  with¬ 
out  individual  price  marking  in  either  of  two  cases: 

1.  When  all  merchandise  in  a  single  bin  or  on 
a  single  table  sells  at  the  same  price,  so  that 
a  card  over  the  table  or  bin  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  price. 

2.  When  merchandise  is  sold  from  sample, 
requiring  only  the  floor  .sample  to  be 
marked. 

In  both  of  these  cases  the  inspector  is  left  without 
adeejuate  information.  This  defect  is  remedied  by  fur¬ 
nishing  a  price  list  to  the  inspector  or  by  having  the 
correctness  of  price  on  sold  merchandise  checked  by 
someone  else — section  manager,  order  filler,  stock  con¬ 
trol  clerk,  etc. 

In  taking  inventories  on  bin  marked  merchandise, 
price  is  no  problem,  but  age  is.  This  type  of  non-mark¬ 
ing  is  not  satisfactory  for  inventory  purposes  except 
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when  aging  of  in\-entory  is  unimportant,  either  because  = 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  merchandise  there  can  be  no 
old  stock,  or  because  the  item  is  such  that  depreciation 
from  age  is  negligible. 

In  taking  inventory  on  non-marked  reserve  stocks, 
sometimes  the  situation  is  the  same  as  above,  the  ( 
reserve  stocks  themselves  being  bin  marked.  On 
furniture  and  other  bulky  items,  if  non-marked,  in¬ 
ventory  must  be  priced  by  reference  to  stock  records, 
and  can  be  aged  at  the  same  time. 

Sometimes  merchandise  is  marked  with  such  descrip¬ 
tive  data  as  style  number  and  age,  but  not  price. 
Should  this  be  called  marking,  or  non-marking?  Per¬ 
haps  it  belongs  half-way  between — at  least,  most  people 
do  not  regard  merchandise  as  marked  unless  it  is  price 
marked.  However  it  is  to  be  regarded,  marking  that 
omits  the  price  is  sometimes  sufficient,  and  saves  the 
cost  of  remarking  every  time  the  price  changes. 

Consistency  Essential 

To  what  extent  is  non-marking  to  be  recommended? 
This  is  first  of  all,  for  any  store,  a  question  of  policy, 
and  that  angle  of  the  question  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into.  But  once  a  store  decides  that  is  has  no  objection 
on  principle  to  non-marking,  as  apparently  most  stores 
have  decided,  then  the  way  is  open  to  offer  some  com¬ 
ment  and  suggestion.  One  thing  that  seemed  to  stand 
out  in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire,  was  that  most 
stores  seemed  haphazard  in  their  decisions  as  to  where 
non-marking  might  be  permitted.  Of  the  merchandise 
items  equally  appropriate  for  non-marking,  the  store 
would  l)e  found  to  require  price  tickets  on  one,  and  not 
on  the  other. 

The  store  can’t  be  following  the  l)est  policy  in  both 
cases.  Whichever  of  the  two  practices  is  right,  makes 
the  other  wrong.  Such  inconsistency  is  of  course  not 
surprising.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  the  way  things 
happen  in  an  organization ;  the  buyers  in  the  two  de¬ 
partments  have  different  ideas;  or  the  suggestion  was 
made  in  the  one  case  and  no  one  thought  of  offering 
it  in  the  other ;  or,  not  having  analyzed  the  matter  back 
to  the  principles  involved,  it  was  not  recognized  that 
the  two  cases  were  parallel  and  should  be  handled  alike. 

Individual  Store  Survey  Advisable 

There  is  an  opportunity  here  for  the  receiving  man¬ 
ager,  in  any  store  that  does  not  absolutely  prohibit 
non-marking.  He  can  determine  the  precise  conditions 
under  which  non-marking  is  jjermissible.  and  make  a 
survey  of  his  store  to  find  all  the  merchandise  items 
that  fit  the  conditions.  He  might  find  room  for  a  pay¬ 
roll  saving  of  as  much  as  two  or  three  people.  He 
might  also  find  some  non-marking  in  existence  that 
violates  the  conditions  laid  down,  and  should  be  either 
stopped,  or  handled  in  a  way  that  conforms  to  these 
conditions. 

Even  the  receiving  manager  whose  store  prohibits 
non-marking  might  make  some  interesting  discoveries 
by  a  little  survey  of  his  store.  Non-marking  sometimes 
happens  in  such  a  casual,  unobstrusive  way  that  it  will 
be  found  to  exist  even  in  stores  that  do  not  think  they 
have  it.  Then,  when  it  is  discovered,  it  is  up  to  the 
store  either  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  or  reinterpret  the  store 
policy,  with  the  possible  result  of  extending  it  to  all 
situations  similar  to  that  in  which  it  was  discovered. 


5Xox-Marking 
Losses  . . . 

Stopped  hy 

SOABAR 

Marking 
Equipment 

There  are  fk'e  definite  places  in  most  retail 
stores  where  Soabar  Marking  Equipment  can 
cut  losses.  Here  they  are — check  them  in  your 
own  store: 

1 — Inventory  Price  Shortages 

In  stores  operating  on  retail  inventory, 
errors  due  to  markups,  changes  and  other 
price  fluctuations  are  frequent  with  non- 
marked  merchandise.  Soabar  marking  elim¬ 
inates  this  loss. 

2 — Out-Dated  Stock  on  Shelves 

Non-marked  merchandise  often  stays  on 
the  shelves  longer  than  it  should.  Season 
marking  with  Soabar  Equipment  prevents 
this  common  loss. 

3 — Wrong-Price  Sales 

Non-marked  merchandise  is  subject  to  price, 
errors  and  manipulation  at  the  point  of  sale. 

There  is  slight  possibility  of  such  mistakes 
when  goods  are  marked  with  Soabar  Tickets. 

4 — Returned  Goods  Errors 

You  can’t  stop  returns.  Unmarked  mer¬ 
chandise  can  cause  you  losses  when  it  is  re¬ 
turned.  You  can  avoid  these  errors  by  mark¬ 
ing  the  Soabar  way. 

5 — Unknown  Manufacture 

Mix-i’-'s  on  claims  and  damaged  goods  can 
easily  result  from  lack  of  identification.  You 
guard  against  them  when  you  use  the  Soabar 
system  to  mark  all  merchandise  with  the 
manufacturer's  identification  when  received. 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Soabar 
Marking  Equipment  can  pay  for  itself  in  your 
marking  department.  There’s  an  additional  saving 
in  labor  costs  from  the  Soabar  method  of  handling 
tickets  in  rolls.  Write  for  the  complete  Soabar 
Catalog,  and  further  information  about  Soabar 
Machines  and  Soabar  Tickets.  There  is  no  obli¬ 
gation  involved. 

The  Soabar  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SOABAR 

PRICE  MARKING  E4|IJIPMENT 
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cost  figures  and  varies  with  each  route,  depending  upon 
miles  and  stops.  This  allowance  is  accumulated  daily 
and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  actual  cost  of  gasoline, 
oil,  tires,  repairs  and  accidents  is  deducted.  A  credit 
l)alance  is  paid  to  the  driver  in  cash  and  a  debit  balance 
is  carried  forward  to  the  following  month.  If  the  debit 
balances  reach  a  certain  amount,  the  excess  is  deducted 
from  the  package  bonus. 

Effects  of  Bonus  Plan 

The  effect  of  the  bonus  plan  on  the  individual  driver 
is,  then,  to  create  a  forceful  incentive  to  deliver  as 
many  packages  as  reasonably  possible ;  to  maintain  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy,  carefulness  and  courteous 
service;  and  to  promote  economical  car  operation  and 
safe  driving. 

The  driver  is  really  in  business  for  himself.  He  is 
paid  for  what  he  produces.  He  really  spends  his  own 
money  for  the  cost  of  operating  his  car  and  the  cost 
of  accidents  due  to  negligence.  He  has  the  same  mo¬ 
tives  that  inspire  the  individual  owner  in  operating  his 
own  business. 

The  heart  of  the  bonus  lies  in  the  fairness  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  standards  and  rates.  Due  to  the  many 
variations  of  work  that  occur  in  the  driver’s  job,  the 
setting  of  fair  standards  is  a  difficult  procedure.  There 
is,  however,  absolutely  no  question  of  the  feasibility 
of  measuring  these  variations  and  establishing  correct 
standards.  Exi)erience  in  several  cities  has  conclusively 
shown  that  the  driver’s  work  can  be  accurately  timed 
and  proper  rates  set. 

Time  studies  are  made  covering  over  forty  elements 
of  the  driver’s  work.  These  include :  the  travel  of  the 
car;  delivery  time  to  various  types  of  dwellings  (which 
require  a  different  time  value) ;  allowance  for  calls 
and  C.  O.  D.’s ;  sorting,  writing,  loading  of  packages ; 
checking  in  returns  and  C.  O.  D.’s ;  all  work  performed 
inside  the  plant,  including  change  of  uniform  and  in¬ 


spection;  extra  allowance  for  hills,  excessive  traffic  con¬ 
ditions,  etc.  The  .standards  derived  from  these  time 
stiulies  are  the  basis  for  making  the  rates. 

Briefly,  then,  the  compensation  plan  provides  a 
strong  incentive  for  efficient  work  and  establishes  a 
labor  control  which  permits  the  supervisor  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  his  men  are  doing. 

Plant  Spirit 

In  addition  to  proper  selection,  adetpiate  training  and 
fair  compensation,  a  fourth  most  important  personnel 
activity  must  be  developed. 

There  .should  be  a  conscious  attempt  to  build  up  a 
feeling  of  cooperation  and  enthusiasm,  a  spirit  of  in¬ 
tense  loyalty.  Just  as  a  customer  must  be  sold  on  the 
merchandise  she  is  to  buy,  so  must  the  driver  or  helper 
be  sold  on  the  organization  which  he  serves  and  the 
job  that  he  holds.  He  must  see  and  believe  in  the 
spirit  and  ideals  upon  which  his  company  is  built. 
When  a  man  really  wants  that  particular  job  in  that 
particular  organization  because  it  is  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  any  job  he  can  get,  rest  assured  that  he  will 
make  an  exceptional  deliveryman. 

Too  little  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  increasing 
the  driver’s  respect  for  his  job,  his  feeling  of  accom¬ 
plishing  something  really  worth  while.  Certainly  no 
great  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  interest  in  the 
driver’s  work  and  to  increase  his  sense  of  responsibility. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  efficiency  and  success  of  any 
organization  is  limited  by  the  interest  and  loyalty  of 
its  rank  and  file.  If  that  interest  and  loyalty  can  be 
increased,  quality  and  quantity  production  will  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

To  maintain  an  effective  delivery  personnel,  there 
must  be  proper  selection  of  qualified  drivers  and  help¬ 
ers,  a  thorough  and  detailed  training  program,  a  fair 
basis  of  compensation  which  rewards  good  performance 
and  penalizes  poor  results,  and  a  conscious  development 
of  a  spirit  of  plant  interest  and  loyalty. 
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of  part  time  salespeople  we  need  a  more  thorough 
supervision,  because  up  to  eleven  o’clock  and  after 
four  in  the  afternoon  we  are  ojjerating  with  a  skelton 
organization.  This  skeleton  organization  should  be 
ample  to  take  care  of  our  stock,  and  to  cover  our 
selling  job  during  the  slow  periods,  but  it  does  require 
more  intensive  supervision.  Also,  with  more  intensive 
supervision  on  the  floor,  I  think  that  you  will  find  less 
errors:  and  elimination  of  errors  again  tends  toward 
the  reduction  of  expenses. 

Summary 

Finally,  may  1  summarize  in  stating  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  stores  today  to  curtail  their  extraneous 
customer  services,  chiefly  on  the  basis  that  customer 
service  which  adds  to  the  cost  of  business  without 
appreciably  increasing  store  patronage  or  increasing 
sales  volume,  is  unnecessary  and  it  is  definitely  wiser  to 
curtail  or  eliminate  it. 

To  summarize  further,  other  excellent  means  of 


maintaining  customer  service  with  no  added  expense 
is  to  put  the  assistant  buyers  into  active  selling  during 
the  peak  of  the  day,  to  give  buyers  and  assistant  buyers 
certain  O.  K's.  for  use  when  they  are  on  the  selling 
floors,  and  to  use  part-time  salespeople  not  to  exceed 
15  per  cent  of  the  salesforce. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  conclude  in  expressing  the  belief 
that  most  customers  are  more  interested  in  good  mer¬ 
chandise  at  right  prices  with  promptness  of  service 
from  salespeople  than  in  the  multitude  of  frills  and 
specialized  attractions.  Customer  services  were  in 
many  cases  added  as  a  matter  of  meeting  competition, 
and  not  from  a  real  customer  demand.  Such  speci¬ 
alized  services  are  used  by  comparatively  few  cus-  ! 
tomers,  and  really  comparatively  few  even  know  about  j 
them.  I  feel  that  the  quicker  stores  get  back  to  the 
good  old-fashioned  fundamentals  of  buying  and  selling 
merchandise  at  a  profit,  the  better  off  we  will  find  ; 
ourselves.  i 
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How  Can  the  Retailer  Lower  the  Present  Cost  of  Distrihution? 
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that  the  efficiently  operated  chain  organizations  are  in 
today.  We  believe  it  is  necessary  to  attain  this  expense 
figure,  if  we  propose  to  continue  as  retail  distributors. 

Fewer  Executive  Changes  Will  Assist 

This  desired  reduction  can  never  l)e  proi)erly  carried 
out  without  seriously  damaging  our  business  unless 
managem.-nt  recognizes  what,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
is  ix)licy  number  one  in  starting  such  a  jjrogram  of  ex¬ 
pense  reduction ;  namely,  less  changing  of  executive 
material.  One  of  the  greatest  wastes  in  retailing  dur¬ 
ing  1930  was  the  outstanding  labor  turnover  among 
e.xecutives.  Every  management  was  looking  for  star 
performers  and  accordingly  firing  their  own  people, 
who  ajiparently  were  not  making  the  proper  showing, 
and  hiring  the  other  fellow’s  executives,  who  after  a 
year  have  done  relatively  no  l)ettcr,  and  in  many  cases 
not  as  well,  as  the  previous  man  or  woman. 

In  other  words,  a  reshuffling  of  executives  has  given 
many  organizations  a  new  group,  but  probably  made 
few  of  them  better  off,  and  for  a  long  pull  I  feel  they 
have  injured  themselves. 

Retail  Management  must  be  school  teachers.  Execu¬ 
tives  must  be  trained  by  management  instead  of  grow¬ 
ing  up.  Management  has  heretofore  taken  the  easiest 
way  out  and  instead  of  blaming  itself  for  poor  execu¬ 
tives.  has  blamed  the  executive  and  discharged  him. 


This  attitude  must  l>e  a  thing  of  the  jast.  Immediately 
that  it  becomes  such  the  many  costs  of  executives 
changes,  including  inability  to  thoroughly  standardize 
ix)licies  and  o])erations,  l)ecomes  each  year  increasingly 
less  and  expenses  should  decrease  proportionately. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Down  through  the  years  and  written  on  the  jages  of 
history  stands  out  the  dominant  fact  that  difficulties 
always  develop  the  best  that  is  in  us.  We  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  present  situation  will  do  other  than 
this  for  those  of  us  who  are  at  the  present  time  sur¬ 
rounded  by  today’s  apparently  insurmountable  prob¬ 
lems  in  retail  distribution. 

Using  the  past  as  our  criterion,  we  presume  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  out  of  the  adversities  and  difficulties  of  the 
present  will  grow  a  new  generation  of  merchants,  who 
will  do  for  the  nation  in  their  time,  services  that  are 
commensurate  with  those  that  have  been  rendered  by 
the  great  merchants  of  today  and  yesterday. 

These  men  of  the  present,  and  past  generations  of 
merchants,  have  been  instrumental  in  materially  rais¬ 
ing  the  standard  of  living  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  believe  that  those  standards,  which  they 
have  helped  to  set  up  will  remain,  and  be  raised  even 
turther  by  the  new  group  of  merchants  who  must  rise 
out  of  the  present  difficulties  with  which  they  are  ap- 
j)arently  surrounded. 
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Piece  Goods  Merchandising 
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so  many  bolts  of  material  or  so  many  yards  of  fabric, 
but  one  has  the  same  identical  attitude  as  in  manipulat¬ 
ing  dresses,  for,  after  all,  silk  by  the  yard  is  nothing 
but  so  many  uncut  and  unfinished  dresses. 

At  our  store  early  this  year  we  found  ourselves 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  regrouping  our  merchandise 
responsibilities.  At  one  point  we  found  a  duplication 
of  effort.  A  certain  amount  of  our  fashion  work  was 
being  duplicated  in  kind  for  both  the  fabric  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  ready-to-wear.  Studying  our  organiza¬ 
tion,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  merchandise 
of  these  two  groups  was  similar  enough  to  permit  them 
to  command  the  attention  of  the  same  man  and  the  same 
fashionist.  This  conclusion  was  further  strengthened 
by  the  feeling  that  the  results  of  our  ready-to-wear 
operations  would  serve  as  an  excellent  guide  to  assist 
us  in  the  handling  of  our  fabrics.  This  realignment 
has  enabled  us  to  reduce  our  stock,  operate  at  what 
we  consider  a  very  fair  markdown  in  view  of  declining 
commodity  prices,  very  nearly  maintain  our  volume, 
and  in  our  opinion  has  injected  more  fashion  copy  and 
fashion  news  into  our  piece  goods  advertising  than  had 
heretofore  been  used. 

F ashion  Interpretation 

In  both  ready-to-wear  and  fabrics  we  are  faced  with 
the  same  eternal  problem,  the  interpretation  of  this 
elusive  thing  called  fashion,  in  terms  of  dollars,  of 
volume,  and  of  profit.  Its  method  of  pursuit  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  There  is  no  diflFerence,  except  in  the 
possible  application  to  a  given  department.  You  buy 
what  the  woman  wants,  and  you  sell  it  because  she 
does  want  it.  You  mark  it  down  because  you  fail  to 
interpret  her  demand  correctly.  The  problem  now  fac¬ 
ing  fabrics  and  ready-to-wear  alike  is  a  problem  of 
decreasing  markdowns.  In  the  case  of  fabrics,  may  it 
not  be  attacked  with  a  method  similar  to  that  used 
a  number  of  years  ago  by  dress  departments;  that  is, 
decreasing  the  number  of  colors  carried  and  concen¬ 
trating  the  investment  in  fewer  price  lines. 

Ready-to-wear  has  found  departmentalizing  an  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  dramatizing  different  types  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Departments  have  been  set  up  specializing  in 
evening  wear,  sports  wear,  daytime  dresses.  Further 
specialization  has  been  achieved  through  departmental¬ 
izing  size  ranges,  stouts,  junior  misses,  and  still  others 
to  concentrate  attention  on  a  developing  fashion  that 
may  create  volume  through  impulse  buying.  Is  it  not 
practical  to  use  such  a  device  for  dramatizing  the  differ¬ 
ent  groups  of  merchandise  in  the  fabrics  departments? 

The  relation  of  price  to  fashion  merits  consideration 
by  reason  of  its  importance.  The  differential  of  im¬ 
provement  that  may  develop  between  one  store  as 
opposed  to  another,  is  prone  to  be  better  manipulation 
of  fashion  than  has  been  achieved  in  piece  goods  here¬ 
tofore,  as  fine  a  manipulation  of  fashion  as  has  been 
attempted  in  ready-to-wear.  This  manipulation  of  fash¬ 
ion  is  going  to  preclude  a  very  definite  and  impressive 
coordination  of  fabrics  and  patterns,  so  that  the  fabrics 
departments  cease  to  sell  so  many  yards  of  material 
with  a  pattern,  and  instead  sell  an  uncut  dress  of  ma¬ 
terial  including  a  pattern.  You  may  say  that  situation 
prevails  today,  but  going  through  almost  any  fabric 


department,  one  is  impressed  with  the  lack  of  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  lack  of  assistance  that  salespeople  render 
to  the  doubtful  customer  in  selecting  this  fabric  or 
that  fabric,  this  color  or  that  color,  and  then  tying  it 
all  up  with  a  pattern,  so  that  the  customer  can  produce 
a  finished  dress  which  will  be  commendable  from  a 
fashion  viewpoint.  To  make  the  comparison  more  strik¬ 
ing,  I  suggest  you  go  through  the  average  dress  depart¬ 
ment  and  query  sales  girls  as  to  the  advisability  of  pur¬ 
chasing  this  dress,  or  that  dress,  for  this  occasion  or 
that  occasion.  The  amount  of  helpful  suggestions, 
and  the  extent  of  their  knowledge  of  stock,  will  be 
most  impressive,  I  dare  say,  after  interviewing  a  few 
piece  goods  sales  girls. 

Salespeople  Need  Fashion  Training 

There  is  need  for  better  fashion  training  of  the  sales 
people  in  the  fabrics  departments.  Customers  would 
be  delighted  to  find  salesf)eople  who  had  correct  and 
up-to-date  information  on  the  dominating  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  mode,  the  correctness  of  colors  or  of 
fabrics,  and  who  could  contribute  intelligent  sugges¬ 
tions,  coordinating  fabrics,  patterns,  and  trimmings. 
Selling  fabrics  is  much  more  complex  and  difficult  than 
ready-to-wear,  and  fabrics  departments  can  well  de¬ 
mand  the  best  trained  and  ablest  fashion  salespeople 
the  store  affords. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  over¬ 
whelming  masculine  influence  existent  in  this  field.  The 
ready-to-wear  departments  became  aware  of  such  con¬ 
ditions  several  years  ago,  and  reorganized  their  de¬ 
partments.  Capable  assistant  buyers  were  appointed  to 
interpret  the  feminine  point  of  view  for  the  buyer,  in 
case  he  were  a  man.  That  was  the  first  step,  and  others 
followed  in  quick  succession.  More  recently  we  have 
seen  the  development  of  the  fashionist,  operating  with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  depending  upon  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  the  ability  of  the  merchant  to  coordinate  her 
work  properly  with  the  general  store  organization. 

In  every  case  the  compelling  motive  was  to  supply  a 
feminine  sense,  the  customer’s  point  of  view,  and  a 
feeling  for  the  artistic,  which  it  was  felt  buyers  and 
merchandise  men  lacked.  These  fashionists  served  their 
purpose  and  passed  on.  They  aroused  a  consciousness 
of  the  feminine  point  of  view,  and  stimulated  con¬ 
structive  thought  along  those  lines  on  the  part  of  buyer 
and  merchant  alike. 

All  the  fashion  information  found  in  current  unit 
control  records  of  our  ready-to-wear  departments  are 
open  to  complete  inspection  at  any  time  of  our  fabric 
buyer,  and  the  realization  that  fashions  develop  any¬ 
where  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  in  ready-to-wear 
departments  than  in  piece  goods  departments  aids  ma¬ 
terially  in  our  efforts  to  be  first  with  new  ideas  and 
their  earlier  promotion.  The  converse  is  true;  they  die 
faster  and  can  be  closed  out  more  rapidly  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  control  methods  of  one  are  adaptable  to  the 
other;  that  is,  the  determination  of  a  developing  fash¬ 
ion,  and  the  termination  of  a  dying  fashion;  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sales  analysis  records  to  the  point  of 
effectiveness  that  they  now  possess  in  ready-to-wear 
operations. 
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Hearing  in  mind  that  the  fabric  departments  arc 
almost  entirely  catering  to  the  feminine  buyer,  is  it 
not  well  for  us  to  consider  from  time  to  time  elements 
of  apical  that  such  departments  can  make?  Is  it  not 
also  well  to  consider  the  avenues  of  approach  that 
should  be  used  in  appealing  to  executive  management 
for  cooperation  and  support?  The  average  department 
store  in  the  larger  cities  shows  its  ready-to-wear  in  an 
attractive,  colorful,  and  pleasing  background,  which 
compels  feminine  interest  and  attention.  I  think  that 
observation  of  the  fabric  department  in  the  same  store 
would  yield  much  less  pleasing  backgrounds,  much  less 
feminine  backgrounds,  for  showing  exactly  the  same 
silks  that  these  attractive  dresses  are  made  of.  Are 
not  the  old  mahogany,  or  walnut  fixtures,  the  dull, 
dreary  atmosphere,  the  lack  of  displays,  the  disorderly 
appearance  of  too  much  stock  and  unattractive  board 
ends,  evidence  that  we,  as  fabric  merchants,  have  l)een 
less  conscious  of  the  desirability  of  light  and  colorful, 
feminine,  apiiealing  backgrounds?  Think  of  the  color¬ 
ful,  soft  pastel  color  schemes  frequently  seen  in  dress 
and  coat  departments,  of  the  French  rooms,  of  the 
fitting  rooms,  of  the  taste,  the  thought,  and  the  care  that 
have  gone  into  them.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  recall  to  mind 
anything  approaching  them  that  e.xists  in  fabric  de¬ 
partments. 

Need  for  Turnover  in  Piece  Goods 

If  a  dress  department  can  produce  a  given  volume 
on  a  given  amount  of  stock,  why  isn't  it  entirely  feas¬ 
ible  for  fabric  departments  to  improve  their  i^erform- 


ance?  With  this  thought  in  mind,  stocks  can  be  ma¬ 
terially  reduced  without  affecting  sales.  If  you  were 
to  compare  the  amount  of  stock  carried  in  dress  de¬ 
partments  in  relation  to  the  sales,  and  the  amount  of 
stock  carried  in  fabric  departments  in  relation  to  sales, 
you  would  find  an  unfortunate  disparagement  at  present 
unfavorable  to  most  fabric  departments.  Fabric  de¬ 
partments  are  in  every  way  entitled  to  the  earnest  and 
healthy  cooperation  of  management  that  ready-to-wear 
is.  They  have  greater  iK)ssibilities. 

There  is  a  growing  realization  today  on  the  part 
of  store  executives  that  the  relationships  which  exist 
between  net  profits  and  good  merchandising  are  closer 
than  Ijetween  net  profits  and  sales  volume.  We  are 
only  too  well  aware  of  the  shrinkage  in  volume  in  the 
fabrics  group  during  the  last  five  years.  There  are 
some  men  among  you  who  have  made  outstanding  vol¬ 
ume  figures  in  their  departments  through  i)rogressive 
promotion  and  who  have  been  able  to  show  a  net  profit 
to  their  store,  which  it  seems  to  me  well  demands  re¬ 
flection  from  their  principal  when  he  compares  fabric 
profit  possibilities  with  those  of  dress  departments.  The 
c.ose  analysis  of  ready-to-wear  net  profits  over  a  period 
of  these  .same  last  five  years,  during  which  volume  has 
tremendously  increased,  gives  any  store  owner  still 
further  cause  for  reflection.  It  is  of  paramount  imi)ort- 
ance  to  delay  no  longer  in  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
store  owner  with  these  telling  facts  about  his  net  profits. 
They  make  a  formidable  argument  for  active,  imme¬ 
diate  interest  and  cooperation. 
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Ways  of  Protecting  the  Store  s  Liability 
to  Its  Customers 
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package  to  a  customer  while  on  the  way  home  at  night. 
Such  actions  may  create  a  liability  against  the  store 
and  we  are  reminded  of  a  clerk  who  sold  a  lamp  to  a 
woman.  The  woman  was  anxious  to  have  it  delivered 
that  day  and  the  salesman  volunteered  to  deliver  it  on 
his  way  home  after  hours.  His  car  accidentally  injured 
a  pedestrian.  He  had  no  insurance  and  no  proiierty, 
so  suit  was  brought  against  the  store  and  judgment 
against  the  store  was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 
This  condition  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  the  large  metro¬ 
politan  stores,  but  it  frequently  happens  in  stores  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  smaller  cities  throughout  the  country.  Each 
store  is  advised  to  check  up  on  this  situation  and  to 
provide  suitable  indemnity  so  that  the  name  of  the 
store  might  be  protected  against  claims  for  injuries, 
deaths  or  property  damage. 

Beauty  Parlors 

The  Beauty  Parlor  found  in  many  department  stores 
is  frequently  a  source  of  trouble.  Inexperienced  oper¬ 
ators  have  been  responsible  for  a  number  of  claims 
for  damages.  About  a  year  ago  in  New  York  City 
a  woman  was  having  her  hair  waved.  A  fuse  blew  out 
and  the  electric  hair  drier  stopped.  The  operator  sub¬ 
stituted  a  powerful  electric  lamp  to  dry  the  hair.  The 
heat  from  the  lamp  ignited  the  combs,  the  hair  caught 
fire  and  part  of  the  combs  were  burnt  into  the  woman’s 
scalp.  She  brought  suit  for  $100,000  and  the  jury 
awarded  a  verdict  of  $25,000.  Numerous  claims  for 
injuries  are  reported  and  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
ths  store  have  adecpiate  prottetion  to  cover  such 
claims. 

If  this  department  is  leased,  the  store  should  obtain 
from  the  lessee  a  certificate  of  insurance  in  which  the 
name  of  the  store  as  well  as  the  owner  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  mentioned.  In  most  cases  suit  is  immediately 
filed  against  the  store  and  by  having  the  store’s  name 
protected  in  the  manner  described,  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  will  immediately  provide  defense.  Otherwise,  if 
a  store  is  not  named  in  the  insurance,  defense  might 
have  to  be  provided  at  considerable  expense  before  it 
was  found  that  the  store  was  not  entirely  liable  for 
the  injuries. 

General  Public  Liability 

Regardless  of  the  care  exercised,  the  store  cannot 
eliminate  all  possible  accidents  on  the  premises  and 
without  insurance  it  loses  heavily  whenever  a  suit  is 
brought,  even  though  a  perfect  defense  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  suit  is  won. 

A  case  is  reported  where  a  store  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
had  a  bargain  sale  beginning  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  item  of  attraction  was  dresses  priced 
at  $1.00.  A  large  crowd  formed  outside  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open  and  pressure  from 
the  crowd  broke  several  of  the  plate  glass  windows, 
injuring  a  number  of  customers.  The  store  was  held 
liable  and  the  judicial  opinion  stated  that  the  defendant 
store  should  have  known  late  opening  of  the  store 
would  have  increased  the  number  of  waiting  people. 
Consequently,  the  store  was  held  liable  for  injuries 
sustained  by  customers. 


Most  of  the  stores  have  bought  protection  against 
liability  claims  to  cover  not  only  the  premises  occupied 
for  retail  purposes,  but  also  elevators  as  well.  We 
would  like  to  suggest  that  it  is  always  desirable  to  have 
the  elevator  liability  policies  and  the  general  liability 
policies  written  in  the  same  company,  for  the  reason 
that  often  there  is  an  overlapping  of  coverage  and  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  claim  should 
be  brought  against  the  insurance  company  providing 
indemnity  for  the  protection  of  the  premises,  or  against 
the  insurance  company  insuring  the  elevators. 

A  policy  having  limits  of  5/10,000,  or  even  10/20,- 
000,  is  no  longer  adequate  to  cover  present  day  claims. 
The  Insurance  Bureau  about  a  year  ago  made  a  survey 
for  a  southern  store  and  found  that  the  elevator  policy 
had  liability  limits  of  only  5/10,000.  A  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  made  to  increase  these  limits  to  at  least  20/40,- 
000,  or  as  much  more  as  could  be  afforded.  The 
adoption  of  the  recommendation  by  the  store  was  de¬ 
layed  for  some  reason  and  in  the  meantime  an  elevator 
accident  occurred.  The  injured  pers  )n  recovered  a 
verdict  of  $12,500.  The  insurance  company  promptly 
paid  the  $5,000  provided  for  in  the  policy  and  the  store 
had  to  take  $7,500  out  of  the  treasury  at  a  time  when 
it  could  have  been  used  to  good  advantage  in  mercantile 
operations.  This  case  illustrates  the  need  for  adecpiate 
protection. 

Suggested  Limits 

(  )ur  recommendations  now’  are  for  limits  of  25/50,- 
000  for  a  moderate  sized  store  up  to  limits  of  100/3(X),- 
000  for  the  larger  stores,  and  in  the  case  of  a  very 
large  store,  limits  of  300/500,000  are  considered  neces¬ 
sary.  Juries  do  not  appear  to  have  the  sense  of  i)ro- 
portion  that  would  be  expected  and  many  verdicts 
which  are  entirel)’  out  of  line  with  the  store’s  size  are 
frequently  aw’arded. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  read  a  statement  made 
by  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  an 
article  w’ritten  by  a  i)rofessor  attached  to  the  Wharton 
School  of  Commerce  at  Philadelphia.  The  statement 
says  “That  the  imi)ortance  of  the  third  party  liability 
hazard  cannot  be  over-emphasized  because  these 
hazards  involve  more  than  the  mere  capital  actually 
invested  in  the  enterjirise.’’  One  or  a  series  of  mishaps 
can  injure  a  number  of  members  of  the  general  jjublic 
and  much  property  belonging  to  the  third  party.  If  the 
court  considers  these  damages  to  be  the  result  of 
negligence,  the  operator  of  the  Inisiness  may  be  forced 
to  i^y  many  thousands  of  dollar.s  more  than  he  can 
realize  by  the  sale  of  his  entire  equipment. 

This  brings  to  mind  a  case  in  California  several 
years  ago  where  a  stationery  store  w’as  operating  what 
appeared  to  be  a  very  successful  business  of  moderate 
size.  A  customer  fell  down  a  stairway  and  suffered 
serious  injuries.  Suit  was  brought  for  a  very  large 
amount  and  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  of  $50,000.  as 
near  as  I  can  remember.  The  insurance  was  negligible 
in  amount  and  the  owner  of  the  business  did  not  have 
sufficient  resource*  to  contest  the  claim  and  appeal  to 
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1  will  cite  several  cases  where  suits  have  been 
brought  for  injuries. 

1.  A  dealer  who  sold  combs  was  held  liable  for  in¬ 
juries  when  they  ignited.  The  manufacturer  was  liable 
also. 

2.  A  customer  went  into  the  fur  department  of  a 
retail  store  and  tried  on  a  number  of  fur  coats.  Some¬ 
time  later  she  became  infected  with  anthrax  and  al¬ 
leged  the  infection  was  due  to  trying  on  the  coats.  Pro¬ 
tection  in  this  case  is  afforded  under  the  General  Public 
Liability  Policy  because  the  product  was  handled  on 
the  premises.  Suppose  the  claims  for  injuries  had 
arisen  after  the  fur  had  been  sold  and  delivered  to 
her  home.  It  would  have  been  a  difificult  case  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  fact  that  the  infection  was  caused  at  the  store 
and  not  in  the  home.  A  Products  Liability  Policy  would 
protect  a  situation  of  this  kind.  Suppose  the  fur  de- 
])artment  was  leased,  as  is  sometimes  the  case.  Again 
the  products  liability  ix)licy  would  provide  the  pro¬ 
tection. 

3.  Another  department  in  the  average  store  that  may 
cause  trouble  is  handling  groceries  and  food  products. 
Any  number  of  cases  alleging  jjtomaine  iX)isoning  have 
been  reported. 

A  number  of  claims  have  l)een  filed  in  recent  years 
against  stores  by  customers  who  allege  that  the  dyes 
in  dress  goods  and  other  material  have  caused  serious 
infections  and  injuries  to  the  customer  after  the  gar¬ 
ments  have  been  worn.  Similar  claims  have  l)ten  laid 
{Continucil  on  next  page) 
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Now. .  .  A  protection 

Department  Stores  Have  Needed  ...  Insurance  Against 
Claims  for  False  Arrest  or  Malicious  Prosecution. 

Insurance  is  now  available  under  a  copyright  policy,  in  the  ST.  PAUL 
MERCURY  INDEMNITY  COMPANY  (St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co.), 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  to  i)rotect  the  memlvers  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  against  claims  for  false  arrest  or  malicious  prosecution  arising  out  of  shop¬ 
lifting,  Iml  check  passing,  fraud  charging,  etc.  Claims  are  daily  increasing  in 
number.  The  policy  i^ays  expenses  incident  to  claims  such  as  attorneys’  fees,  court 
costs,  witness  fees,  cost  of  investigation,  etc.  Liability  limits  Ten  Thousand  and 
Thirty  Thousand  Dollars.  Limits  may  be  increased  at  small  additional  cost. 

Rates  are  reasonable  and  are  leased  on  annual  sales.  In  asking  for  rates  please  give 
us  annual  volume  (confidentially).  Prompt  settlement  of  claims  under  a  ijolicy 
which  is  distinctly  free  from  technicalities. 

If  you  don’t  handle  the  insurance  hand  this  ad  to  the  man  who  does. 

D.  A.  Fisher,  Incorporated 

General  Agents  for  United  States 

Fisher  Building  Memphis,  Tennessee 
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the  higher  courts.  The  result  was  that  eventually  the 
store  was  forced  into  bankruptcy  by  the  execution  of 
the  judgment  and  the  business  had  to  be  liquidated. 

Products  Liability 

Another  source  of  trouble  and  one  which  we  believe 
should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  all  stores 
is  that  of  products  liability.  This  subject  of  protection 
is  becoming  more  and  more  important  because  in  the 
last  year  or  two  numerous  claims  have  been  filed  against 
stores  for  alleged  injuries.  This  tyix;  of  ixdicy  is  writ¬ 
ten  for  manufacturers  and  distributors  and  covers 
claims  for  injuries  sustained  by  consumers  or  users  of 
the  store’s  products  away  from  the  store  premises.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  General  Public  Liability 
Policy,  sometimes  known  as  the  ( )wners,  landlord 
and  i'enants  Liability  Policy,  protects  the  store  against 
claims  for  injuries  occurring  in  or  on  the  store  premi¬ 
ses.  riiis  i)olicy,  however,  does  not  e.xtend  outside  of 
the  store  location  which  is  the  reason  why  the  prod¬ 
ucts  liability  policy  has  been  pr  )vided  t<»  cover  a  so- 
called  gap  in  the  liability  of  the  store. 

The  law  today  holds  the  manufacturer  or  distributor 
liable  for  acts  of  negligence  on  his  or  the  emi)loyees’ 
part  in  preparing  products  which  would  be  reasonably 
certain  to  cause  injuries  if  negligently  made.  The  pro¬ 
tection  is  usually  provided  in  the  form  of  an  endorse¬ 
ment  attached  to  the  General  Public  or  ( )wners  and 
landlords  and  Tenants  Liability  Policy. 
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to  alleged  faulty  dyes  from  hosiery.  It  seems  to  me 
that  those  illustrations  should  be  sufficient  justification 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  products  liability 
policy. 

There  are  numerous  other  liability  insurance  cover¬ 
ages  that  will  protect  a  store  against  claims  for  injuries 
and  property  damage  to  the  public  but  these  are  some¬ 
what  foreign  to  the  customers’  position  and  will  not 
be  discussed  at  this  time. 


I  should  again  like  to  remind  you  that  an  important 
feature  of  any  liability  policy  is  the  defense  of  a  claim 
which  is  assumed  by  the  insurance  company  if  pro¬ 
tection  is  provided. 

Since  juries  seem  to  be  conscious  of  the  insurance 
feature,  may  I  in  closing  again  remind  you  to  carry 
adequate  amounts  of  insurance,  because  sufficient,  or  J 
more  than  sufficient,  insurance  covering  liability  claims 
will  be  less  expensive  in  the  end. 


The  Controllers’  Forum 

{Continued  from  page  502) 

CONCLUSION 


The  real  test  of  management  is  prosperity  and  not 
depression.  The  chart  that  is  illustrated  on  page  485 
shows  clearly  that  the  greatest  need  for  foresight 
and  action  lies  in  prosperity,  and  it  is  there  that 
the  strong  foundation  which  will  carry  us  triumphantly 
through  depression  can  be  built.  Of  course,  to  do  this 
we  must  know  the  phase  of  the  cycle  we  are  in  and 
what  lies  ahead,  and  this  is  possible  because  of  the  fact 
that  department  store  sales  tend  to  lag  from  three  to 
six  months  l)ehind  general  business.  Thus,  a  controller 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  tiames  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  We  haz'e  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store. 


GENERAL  ASSISTANT  TO  STORE  OWNER 
(Sales  Volume  Prom  Two  to  Five  Millions) 

Director  of  Research  of  a  large  store  wants  opportunity 
with  store  doing  from  two  to  five  millions  in  the  capacity  of 
general  assistant  to  the  owner.  Through  his  work  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  departments  he  lias  increased  gross  and  net  profit, 
decreased  stocks  and  increased  turnover.  He  is  intimately 
familiar  with  the  personnel  problem  and  training.  Has  super¬ 
vised  the  taking  of  inventories  and  installed  methods  for  the 
cutting  of  expenses  and  the  increasing  of  efficiency.  University 
graduate ;  38  years  of  age ;  single ;  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  G-46-31. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER— GENERAL  EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT  TO  PRESIDENT 

Five  years  successful  record  in  prominent  New  York  store 
merchandising  men’s  wear,  thorough  knowledge  oi  planning 
and  budgeting,  increasing  sales  and  profits  and  reducing  in¬ 
ventories.  Also  experienced  in  store  management  problems 
with  its  relation  to  customer  compliants  and  loss  of  sales. 


can  predict  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  coming  phase 
of  the  business  cycle. 

W’e  all  recognize  the  difficulties  brought  on  by  de¬ 
pressions,  but  how  many  of  us  attempt  to  avoid  them 
by  extending  our  plans  far  into  the  future?  Will  we 
again  become  prospierity-minded  and  naively  lielieve  that 
the  causes  of  depression  are  lieing  controlled  ?  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  paper  will  help  clarify  the  necessity 
for  the  interpretation  of  management  problems  on  the 
basis  of  the  cyclical  fluctuations  in  business. 


.\lert,  ambitious,  Yale  graduate,  with  banking  and  manufac¬ 
turing  experience.  Married,  age  33.  Protestant.  G-47-31. 

DIVISIONAL  MERCHANDISE  MANAGER 

Young  man  with  experience  as  assistant  in  general  merchan¬ 
dising  capacity  and  background  of  training  in  superintendent’s 
and  controller’s  sections  seeks  new  connection  with  merchan¬ 
dising  responsibility  or  possibly  general  management  of  a 
smaller  store.  Experienced  in  apparel,  children’s  sections,  men’s 
sections,  main  floor,  piece  goods  division.  Age  35,  married, 
Protestant,  University  graduate.  Has  excellent  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  good  sales  and  profit  record.  G-48-31. 

PERSONNEL— OPERATING— MERCHANDISING 

Young  woman,  college  graduate,  M.  A.  from  the  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  desires  personnel,  operating  or 
merchandising  position  with  opportunity.  Two  years  as  tiain- 
ing  director,  four  years  as  assistant  to  store  superintendent 
I.  experience  includes  merchandise  budgeting  and  supervision  of 
auditing  and  cashiering).  G-49-31. 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLICITY  DIRECTOR  OR  OTHER 
STORE  EXECUTIVE 

Young  woman,  American,  of  French  descent,  college  train¬ 
ing,  excellent  and  varied  retail  store  experience.  Has  organ¬ 
ized  a  personal  shopping  bureau  and  re-organized  an  adjust¬ 
ment  department.  As  assistant  to  the  publicity  director  of  a 
large  store,  took  charge  of  all  feature  promotions;  also 
acted  as  store  stylist.  Has  managed  extensive  direct  mail 
campaigns.  G-50-31. 

ADVERTISING  OR  SALES  PROMOTION  MANAGER 

N’aried  department  store  experience  as  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager.  Has  also  been  assistant  to  general  mana¬ 
ger.  Good  cooperator  with  other  executives.  Qualified  to  look 
after  and  train  employees.  Organizer.  G-51-31. 


